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History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of 
avour to throw downall the barners erected between men by 





prejudice and one-sided 

















n e the distinctions of R yn, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spintual nature.”—HuMmsBoLpt’s Cosmus. 
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Inpustry and land are the great questions that 
almost monopolize public activity just now, while 
politics flag and Indian mails are eventless ; but 
they do it so.extensively andin such various shapes 
that they leave no want of other matter for agita- 
tion. ‘The tenant-right movement, for example, 
which has had its demonstration in Monaghan, is 
spreading to other counties, and bids fair to en- 
gage the energies of the whole people as generally 
as the Repeal agitation. Every allusion to a union 
of the people, without distinction of creeds or 
parties, was very cordially applauded. Englishmen 
are aware that in this agitation the land question 
takes the form of “ fixity of tenure’—the move- 
ment being one to establish a sort of base tenure like 
the copyhold which is going out of use withus. But 
the special nature of the measure demanded is not 
of first-rate importance : the important fact is, that 
attention in Ireland is fastened upon the great 
source of all produce ; for special opinion may be 
modified, and is the more likely to be corrected in 
proportion as the basis of the movement is practical 
and substantial. 

The particular industrial attempts, such as the 
enterprize of the Irish Amelioration Society, or the 
industrial workhouse at Cork, will help to throw 
new lights on the main question, and to instil 
vitality into the movement. 

The vast enterprize of the Morning Chronicle, to 
make a survey of industry, especially of agricul- 
ture, in Europe and America, will give to the same 
subject a very comprehensive extension. The 
Journal professes a present suspension of judgment 
on the points raised by the enquiry, with a willing- 
ness to draw the requisite conclusions at the close. 
We have not yet had from that authority any gene- 
ral conclusions on the evidence already collected ; 
but “ we can wait;” and the larger the data the 
larger the inferences are likely to be. For the can- 
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the Weekly Dispatch already bears so signal a 
part. 

Before discussions and agitations of this vast 
nature the petty intrigues of Governments sink 
into insignificance, and the struggle for personal 
ambition going on in France becomes doubly | 
odious. While English poor-law guardians, Irish | 
agitators, and London journalists are exploring and 
debating one of the questions that most vitally in- 
terest mankind, Denmark is coquetting with the 
Peace Association, which may prove very con- 
venient in helping the Danish Monarch to back | 





which the thieves entered both houses, and the 
art with which in Mr. Hollest’s they arranged 
for their own escape, by setting all the doors open, 
suggest a very considerable development of the 
burglarious profession amongst us; far more 
than accords with the general indifference to the 
chances of midnight invasion. In fact, however, 
such thieves may be said never to break into 
houses where there is not some valuable plunder 
that can be easily carried off; and where such 


| goods are, pone precautions should be taken to 


keep out intruders—so long as excessive inequa- 


out of his untenable position; but clear sincerity | lities of wealth, the oppressed state of labour, and 
and perfectly honest purpose are scarcely to be | pangs of want, supply the motives for violently 


expected from a Prince who has already behaved so 
ill. Whatever the result of these coquettings, it is 
a startling fact that, after the leading diplomatists 
of Europe have tried, it would seem vainly, to 
revive an Absolutist conspiracy against the Duchies, 
they are forced, at least in semblance, to defer to 
the opinion and volunteer office of an English 
corn-merchant and an American blacksmith. 

A new charge is brought against President 
Louis Napoleon—that of systematically seeking to 
corrupt the army by regales of sausages and 
champagne! Certain it is that those viands have 
been distributed to French soldiers, and it is 
averred that Prince Louis Napoleon has avowed 
his criminal intention; but, even if it were true, 
there is something so absurd in the notion of 
winning over the army by donations of sausage 
and wine, in very moderate quantities, that no awe 
can be felt towards the quasi-royal inanceuvrer. 

Occurrences nearer home suggest very painful 
reflections concerning our own army. ‘The immo- 
ralities detected among the military pupils at 
Woolwich and Carshalton are alarming in their 
nature and extent. It would seem that two 
Government schools are working so that we run 
the chance of seeing our army supplied with 





demoralized and degenerate officers; those offi- 
| cers to be the guides and controllers of the un- 


dour and honesty of the Chronicle we vouch with | educated soldiery! Of course, the severe penal- 


the utmost satisfaction; to the immense utility of | ties that have 


een inflicted on individuals at 


the enquiry the whole country testifies; and what- | Woolwich and Carshalton, will be followed by 


ever the specific conclusion of the journalist may be, 
we have no doubt that his readers will draw their 


own inferences. Indeed, we hold that the Chronicle 


has contributed in a very effective manner to the 
striking and rapid development of opinion on sub- 


jects of ceconomy, industry, and land, during the 
last year; and the sequel is beyond the controul of | in two instances they have been the more startling 


any journal or party. 


The Chronicle might take 


the lead among the daily press in representing the 
new opinion which is now struggling to develope 
itself; or the journalist may waive the magnificent 
Opportunity offered to him: but the subject itself 
1s fairly in the grasp of the public, and will not be 
dropped. At no distant day, we suspect, the English 


farmers and labourers will join in the movement; 


| measures to improve the system,—not only, we 
|should say, in the school routine or in the 
| personal staff of officers, but also generally in 
| the management of the young. We have treated 
| this subject, however, in a separate paper. 

|. Crimes of violence have been unusually rife, and 


from the peaceful character and retired abode of 
those whom they have visited. The Reverend Mr. 
| Hollest, a country clergymen, is waked in the 

night, with his wife, by two masked ruffians, who 
| try to prevent their raising an alarm. They eventu- 
| ally succeed, and the robbers depart; but not be- 
fore they have mortally wounded Mr. Hollest. ‘The 
attack on the Reverend Mr. Vidal is of the same 


and then it will not be long before journalists of all | sort, although his more ready yielding induced 
parties are forced to join in the discussion, in which ' the robbers not to kill him, The ease with 


(Counrry Epition.] 


snatching at the good things which happen to be 
in the hands of others. Mr. Vidal made a trial of 
the influence to be obtained by threatening one of 
the thieves, who saw himself safe from immediate 
annoyance, with his sentence and retribution in 
“the other world” ; but it did not appear that the 
criminal had any sufficient belief in the remote 
contingency to make him forego the present plunder. 
Mr. Vidal must have conceived practical doubts whe- 
ther, after all, the chaplain can be effective as the 
sole “moral policeman” of society; whether a 
little secular education might not have taught this 
robber to use his energies better, and not to employ 
them in a thriftless trade, always visited, even in 
this world, with some practical retribution. 


The search for Sir John Franklin has at last come 
upon traces of his vessels, and in the very spot where 
it was thought likely that the first traces might be 
found. The North Star brings home a rumour that 
Sir John’s party had had an encounter with the native 
Esquimaux, and had all been murdered. This 
statement rests on a circuitous narrative, derived 
in the first instance from an Esquimau connected 





with one of the searching parties, and by him 
| passed to a Danish interpreter; which interpreter 
represents that in repetition the story was so al- 
tered as to be incredible: and it does seem pro- 
bable that it was based on some casual meeting 
between the Natives and the North Star itself— 
which is quite safe. But Sir John Ross insists 
that the Esquimau has been overborne by the 
Danish interpreter, who purposely browbeat and 
| misrepresented the man. It is subsequently to this 
that traces of the Erebus and Terror have been 
‘found, though not in such position as to discredit 
| the story of the murder. At the worst, however, 
that story rests on the doubtful authority of Esqui- 
| maux, strangers to those whom Sir John Ross’s 
| party had met. he search is still prosecuted, and 
' there seems every reason to hope that it will not be 
given up till the fate of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions has been positively ascertained. That 
he should, as it were, have dodged the several searches, 
by going round to Behrirg’s Straits, very slowly, is 
rendered improbable, since he had scarecly provi- 
sion enough to support exertions so protracted ; 
| but he may still be quiescent and ceconomizing in 
the depths of the icy regions, 
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THE TENANT-RIGHT MOVEMENT. 

The Monaghar Demonstration, in favour of tenant- 
right, which took place at Ballibay on Tuesday, is 
said to have been the most remarkable meeting, in 
point of numbers, in the annals of the northern pro- 
vince. Unlike the previous gatherings in the south, 
hundreds of the better class of farmers, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, were present, and arrived on 


the ground marching rank and file in good order, the 
bands of music playing alternately the spirit-stirring 
airs of “‘ Garryowen ’’ and * The Boyne Water.’ At 


the very lowest computation there were not less than 
15,000 human beings assembled together on this im- 
rtant occasion. Several of the Catholic clergy and 
resbyterian ministers of the county were also pre- 
sent, and united most cordially in supporting the 
good cause. Nor was the landlord class wholly un- 
represented. A few of the most respectable and in- 
dependent landowners in the county, who were wise 
enough to see that their prosperity must depend on 
that of the people, made their appearance on the 
platform and took an active part in the proceedings. 

The deputation from the south, and the council of 
the League, consisting of Mr. John Francis Maguire, 
of the Cork Examiner, Mr. Duffy, Mr. Shea Lalor, 
and Mr, Delamere, were received with a hearty and 
enthusiastic welcome, The chair was taken by Mr. 
Thomas M‘Evoy Gartlan, of Carrickmacross, an 
extensive landowner of the county. The resolutions 
adopted were similar to those passed at the meetings 
in Wexford and Kilkenny, with an additional one, 
declaring that if the county members do not support 
the principles of the League they will be rejected at 
the next election. Letters were read from Mr. Cob- 
den, Mr. Poulett Scrope, and Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
“ expressing their earnest desire for the success of the 
movement.’ 

The speeches were loudly applauded by the people, 
and in particular every allusion to union was the 
signal for a spontaneous, enthusiastic, and sustained 
shout of approbation. Everything passed off with 
the utmost order and regularity ; and, if the enemies 
of tenant-right calculated on anything to the con- 
trary, they were greatly mistaken. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting the people insisted on placing the 
Reverend Mr, Bell in the chair and carrying him in 
triumph to his residence, preceded by the band, and 
followed by the immense concourse. 

After the meeting a soirée took place in an exten- 
sive pavilion, erected for the purpose, and tastefully 
decorated. The attendance was very numerous. A 
- number of ladies were present. 

e Kilkenny Journal announces that the following 
counties are now in the thick of their preliminary 
arrangements for their county meetings ;: the counties 
of ‘Tipperary, Waterford, Louth, Cavan; the county 
of Down is preparing itself; the county of Sligo is 
likewise engaged. 





THE WORKHOUSE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM IN 
IRELAND. 

The great practical question of how to employ 
able-bodied paupers in such a way as to pay for the 
cost of their maintenance, at least, seems now in a 
fair way of being solved by the people of Ireland, 
By a judicious system of management, it appears 
that the burden of the poor rate in Cork has not 
only been greatly diminished, but that the work- 
house is now, toa considerable extent, self-sustaining. 
From an elaborate report in the Daily News, we learn 
that, the organization of labour was forced upon the 
poor-law guardians of Cork by the intolerable 
pressure of the rates, which were swallowing up the 
means of the industrious tradesmen. After trying 
every effort to reduce the expenditure, by changing 
the dietary, reducing officers’ salaries, and all other 
modes in which parsimony can be exercised, they at 
last hit upon the introduction of industrial occupa- 
tions. Their first attempts, which were on a small 
scale, were very unsuccessful, By perseverance, 
however, and the appointment of a wise and energetic 
master, they have at last succeeded in effecting a 
great improvement in the character of the inmates, 
and a considerable reduction in the rates. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of the present state of things by the 
Daily News reporter, is full of interest :— 

** Backed by the warm support of the intelligent mem- 
bers of the board, the master went on extending the 

ystem of in-door industry. Well-ventilated and com- 
modious workshops were erected on the premises; the 
grounds, which previously presented a rugged and dis- 
agreeably uneven surface, were levelled and trimmed in, 
and hundreds of the able-bodied were set to healthy and 
cheerful occupation, which they gladly accepted as a 
relief from that rickening and oppressive idleness in 
which they were previously compelled to drag along the 
tedious hours of their wearisome existence. The prison- 


like gloom and silence that previously hung over the | 


establishment quickly gave place to the merry hum of 
industrial occupation, whilst the altered appearance pre- 


sented by the inmates of all classes unmistakeably evinces | 


how beneficial has been the change. 

* On entezing the workhouse premises, the first branch 
of the in-door industrial system that presents itself is 
that at which the female paupers find occupation. In 


the spinning-room, a spacious and airy apartment, may | 


| into very general use. In an adjoining room are engaged 
about 100 more, carding and spinning wool, whilst in the 


shawls and making up the female apparel worn by the 
inmates of the establishment. The hours of labour are 
from nine in the morning to three in the afternoon, when 
the adult females leave off, and then follow, for a few 
hours each evening, the younger girls and children, who 
are thus at a tender age—the age most susceptible of re- 
ceiving impressions, whether for good or evil—trained 
up to industrial pursuits, and instructed in occupations 
befitting their condition, and by the exercise of which 
they have it in their power to render themselves here- 
after useful; and, it may be, happy and prosperous mem- 
bers of society. The average quantity of work per day 
performed by each adult female at a spinning-wheel, is, 
of wool, three-fourths of a pound, and of flax about half 
a pound; thus, many thousands of pounds of excellent 
material are prepared for the weavers’ loom, there to be 
rendered into substantial frieze, flannel, and ticken, the 
first cost of the raw material being the only expense 
incurred. 

** Then, in the men's department are to be found some 
score of looms busily engaged in working up the fabric 
previously prepared by the women, as well as weaving 
blankets, rugs, sheeting, ginghams, checks, frieze, 
flannel, and ticken, as previously mentioned. The result 
is, that in store are piled up many thousands of yards of 
every article suited for the apparel, as well as bedding, of 
the inmates, and in such abundance, that any establish- 
ment of double the extent and numbers could at an 
hour’s notice be furnished with a complete stock of outfit 


a disposal of the produce. Formerly these fabrics were 
manufactured in England and Seotland, and purchased 
from houses here, where they were retailed ; so that the 


be said to interfere with the profits of the local trader. 

‘* Nor is that gentle craft which claims as its patron 
and originator ‘Old Father Adam ’—the tailoring—ne- 
glected. 
cross-legged, and ‘ ply the ponderous bar,’ and a down- 
right aptitude they seem to evince in mastering the in- 
tricacies of the royal game of ‘ goose,’ whilst the supera- 
bundant ‘ cabbage’ is worked up into a comfortable 
description of cap, so that the outer man of the male 
paupers presents a most unique and uniform appear- 
ance. Shoes and clogs are also made in-doors, as well 
as the tin utensils used at meal times. In the grind- 
ing of corn the erectionof a mill on the premises has 
saved the union over £300 a-year, as well as furnished 
the inmates with a healthful and vigorous exercise. The 
mill, which is about 10-horse power, is worked on the 


number of adult boys or girls. The labour is apportioned 
as follows:—The able-bodied males, 5 hours per day; 
the adult boys, 3 hours; the able-bodied females, 2 hours ; 
and the adult or grown-up girls, 1 hour per day. The 
quantity of corn ground in the week is 120 sacks, which 
milled outside at ls. per sack would come to £6 per 
week, or over £300 per annum, which sum is now saved 
to the establishment, less a trifling salary paid a miller. 
On visiting the millhouse I found about 150 boys, ap- 
parently from the years of 12 to 14, all working away, 
chorusing in a sort of quick step air, evidently composed 
to suit that or similar labour, and sceming to relish 
thir occupation mightily. The flour is subsequently 
baked into bread by pauper labour, the cost of the 4lb. 
loaf being less than 34d. The following summary. ex- 
tracted from the quarterly report submitied a short time 
since to the board, will show at a glance the quantity 
and variety of articles manufactured free of all expense, 
save the cost of the raw material, as also evince the 
beneficial result of turning to useful and active account 
tastes and energies suifered too long to lie dormant 
because possessed by the mere inmates of workhouse 
establishments :— 

* © 555,880lb. bread (half household, half brown), at an 
average cost of less than 3}d. per 4lb.; 2240lb. ship 
biscuit for emigrants, 100 pair of blankets, 2675 yards of 





| strong flannel, 439 yards of 6-4 wide ruggings, 58 yards 


of 6-4 wide frieze, 100 pairs of woollen stockings, 133 
yards of gingham, 152 yards of calico, 82 cotton shawls, 
139 woollen ditto (knitted), 699 yards of linen sheeting, 
1624 yards of strong sacking, 403 yards of ticken, 96 
pairs men’s shoes, 125 pairs women’s shoes, 20 pairs 
boys’ and girls’ shoes, 100 pairs clogs, 20\lb. sewing 
thread, llb. shoemaker’s hemp, &c.; 55 M. nails, 
6 dozen tin dishes, carpenter’s work, smith’s work, 
mason’s work, &c., as required.’ 

** It will not be denied that in this report is to be found 
balm for the wounded pockets of the ratepayers; and as 
a striking result of the adoption of the industrial system 
I may mention that, previous to its introduction, the cost 
of maintenance per week of each pauper was ls. 4d.; at 
present it comes to a decimal fraction over ls.—those who 


per week over the year on from 4000 to 5000 inmates will 
arrive at the saving effected to the Cork ratepayers. 

**As a consequence of this, together with the con 
tinued health of the potato crop in this part of the 





country, the poor rate, which in 1847, 1848, and 1849 rose 
| to 4s. and 4s. 6d. in the pound, wili not, in all proba- 
| bility, exceed 2s. in the pound in the present year. 
| ‘IT should not omit to mention that the poor-law com- 
| missioners have come to regard the industrial system so 
| favourably, that they have permitted the board to nego- 
tiate for the possession ofa moderate-sized farm, whereon 
to develope the agricultural talent of the rural paupers ; 
and it may be that, by and bye, some of them will come to 
| be tenders of prize rams and plethoric bullocks; though, 
to realize Dr. Johnson’s notion of the condition of such 
| bucolics, ‘ who tend fat oxen should themselves be fat.’ 
“ That the Cork workhouse may now be regarded as a 


be seen some 200 women and grown-up girls busily en- | model institution, the number of complimentary entries 
gaged in working up flax, which article has of late come | in the visitors’ book, as well as the respectability and 


sewing-room upwards of 150 find employment in knitting | 


—all produced by pauper labour, and at the bare cost of | 
the raw material—did the commissioners sanction such | 


manufacture of them at present by the paupers cannot | 


Scores of intelligent youths are trained to sit | 


capstan principle by about 100 men, or a proportionate | 


may take the trouble of calculating the amount of 4d. | 


: a5 UG... _—> 
| rank of the parties subscribing them, attest, pe 


the latest visitors was Mr. Hayter, M.P., 

who closely examined the industrial Perera mil 

| panied by Mr. Fagan, M.P., and expressed pire. 
highly satisfied at the result ; a complimentar let 

dressed by the honourable gentleman to the po de . 

house further attests the satisfaction which the ite 

scrutiny afforded him. vat and 








THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 

Intelligence of a startling but confus 
been brought from the Arctic Thegicne ty - 
Star, which arrived at Spithead on Saturday the — 
of September, and by the Prince Albert, ae 
reached Aberdeen on the following Tuesday. A . 
port has gained ground of the destruction of Sir Johy 
Franklin’s vessels, and the murder of all hands by th 
natives; and although the different statements : 
by the Esquimaux are very contradictory, the’ fom 
that in the one great particular they may be too the 
is strengthened by the fact that remains of 8 venel 
have been found, which in all probability , 

. mn Y Was the 
Erebus or Terror. 

The North Star was beset with ice in July last, on 
the east side of Melville Bay, and, during tw 
months of extreme peril from the massive floes and 
bergs, drifted as far to the northward as Wolesten. 
holme Island, The sound being free from ice at the 
time, sail was made for a secure bay, where the shi 
anchored, and was housed over for the winter, 

The ice soon formed a communication between the 
vessel and the shore, whither numbers of the crew 
occasionally resorted for the purpose of shooting 
hares, foxes, &c. Some Esquimaux visited the shi 
and one man was brought on board with his feet so 
| frozen that they dropped off. He was attended and 
cured by Dr. Ray, but died six weeks after, of g 
pulmonary disease. 

On the Ist of August the North Star was liberated 
| from her tedious imprisonment, and she sailed from 
| Wolestenholme Sound. But in Ross’s Bay she again 
got into pack ice, where she remained beset for days, 
She then succeeded in getting through it, and 
reached on the 8th of August Possession Bay, 
near the entrance of Lancaster Sound, where notices 
of the North Star’s arrival and state were landed, 
Proceeding up Lancaster Sound, opposite to 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, to Whaler Point, she’ an- 
chored there on the 13th. She remained off 
Wheeler Point, endeavouring to get in for twenty. 
four hours, but the ice was too closely packed along 
the coast, and, there being no chance of a break-up, 
notices were landed, and the North Star proceeded 
to the opposite coast to endeavour to land provisions 
| at Port Bowen, Port Niel, or Jackson’s Islet, but all 
| these places were so completely blocked up with 
heavy land-floes of ice that the ship could not get 
in to either place ; she, therefore, bore away for Navy 
Board Inlet, in lat. 73 deg. 44 min. N., long. 80 deg. 
50 min., W., and in a small bay named Supply Bay, 
in the inlet, she landed her surplus provisions— 
covering up the tea and other dry articles, and 
| leaving the proper notices and directions of their 
| whereabouts. She remained here five days, and then 
| went to Pond’s Bay. 
| On the 2Istof August, at the entrance of Lancaster 
| Sound, the North Star fell in with and communicated 
| with the Lady Franklin, Captain Penny, and her 
| tender, the Sophia, all well. Captain Penny reported 
| that Captain Austin’s ships had got through the ice 
| in Melville Bay, on the 15th of August, and she had 
| left them on the 17th off Cape Dudley Digges; that 

some of the vessels would proceed, if the ice would 
permit, through Barrow’s Straits, to examine and 
explore Bankes’s Land. 

On the 22nd August the North Star spoke the 
Felix, Captain Sir John Ross, an abridgement of whose 
despatch we now submit :— 

“ After obtaining an Esquimaux interpreter at Hol- 
steinborg, and calling at Whale-fish Islands, the Felix 
discovery yacht, with her tender the Mary, proceeded 
northward through the Wargatt Strait, and overtoo 
her Majesty’s ships under the command of Captain 
Austin on the llth of August; and on the 12th the 
senior officer and the second in command having cordially 
communicated with me on the best mode of performing 
the service on which we are mutually embarked, that 
arrangements were made and concluded for @ simnulta- 
neous examination of every part of the eastern side of @ 
north-west passage in which it was probable that the 
missing ships could be found, documents to that effect 
were exchanged, and subsequently assented to by Captains 
Forsyth and Penny. ? 

“On the 13th of August natives were discovered on 
the ice near to Cape York, Lieutenant Cator, in the je 
trepid, was detached on the part of Captain Austin, an 
on my part Commander Phillips, with our Esquimauy 

| interpreter, in the whaleboat of the Felix. It woke 
by Lieutenant Cator that Captain Penny had left with 
natives a note for Captain Austin, but only relative “= 
state of the navigation; however, when Comment 
Phillips arrived, tie Esquimaux, seeing one apparent'y 
of their own nation in the whaleboat, came immediately 
to him, when a long conversation took place, the purport 
of which could not be made known, as the interpre 
could not explain himself to any one either in om ne 
trepid or the whaleboat (as he understands only : 
Danish besides his own language), until he was brougt! 
on board the Prince Albert, where his information 
deemed of such importance that Captaiis ~ 
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5 syth proceeded in the Intrepid to the 
Puillips, is wos aocded by Captain Austin to send for 
Danish interpreter of the Lady Franklin, which, 
~ been unsuccessful in an attempt at getting 
bering the ice to the westward, was only a few miles 
jos. In the meantime it was known that, in addition 
the first information, a ship (which could only be the 
worth Star) had winteredin Wolestenholme Sound, called 
x the natives Ourinak, and had only left it a month ago. 
+. proved to be true, but the interpretation of the Dane 
Utally at variance with the information given by the 
he who, although for obvious reasons he did not dare 
ee retiet the Dane, subsequently maintained the 
pd th of his statement, which induced Captain Austin to 
pes tch the Intrepid with Captains Ommanney and 
illips, taking with them both our interpreters, Adam 
Beck and a young native who had been persuaded to 
come as one of the crew of the Assistance and examine 
Wolestenholme Sound. In the meantime it had been 
unanimously decided that no alteration should be made 
jn our previous arrangement, it being obvious that while 
tose remained a chance of saving the lives of those of 
the missing ships who may be yet alive a further search 
for those who had perished should be postponed, and 
accordingly the Resolute, Pioneer, and Prince Albert 
parted company on the 15th.” 


Sir John Ross concludes with a high testimony to 
services of Commander Phillips, Commodore 
Austin, and Captain Ommanney, and speaks with 
itude of the cordiality and courtesy manifested 

F ccher officers in command, 

The North Star communicated on the 30th of 
August with the Prince Albert, Commander 
Forsyth, who stated that he had been trying to 
get into Port Niel and other places, but was pre- 
vented by the land ice; that he had seen Captain 
Austin’s ships in Wellington Channel; that Captain 
Austin had gone in the Intrepid steamer to explore 
some of the coast, and would visit Pond’s Bay ; 
that one of the small American searching-vessels was 
onshore near Barrow’s Bay, but, as the captain had 
declined the assistance offered by the Prince Albert, 
it was supposed she would come off without damage. 


The latest accounts given by Commander Forsyth 
of the Prince Albert, come down to August the 
25th. Onthat day he bore up in Wellington Chan- 
nel and sent Mr. Snow to examine Cape Reilly, 
where the remains of an encampment, consisting of 
five or six tents were found, and these Mr. Snow 
knew to have belonged to a ship in her Majesty’s 
service. The Assistance had been there two days 
before and had left a notice. 

Mr. Snow states that among the traces found was 
arope with the Woolwich mark, evidently belonging 
toa vessel which had been fitted out at Woolwich, 
as were both the Erebus and the Terror. The posi- 
tions of the several ships as last seen by the Prince 
Albert were as follows :— 

“The Assistance as near as possible within Cape 4 
Hotham—Penny’s two ships, the Lady Franklin and 
Sophia, in the mid-channel—the American brigantine 
Rescue close beset with ice near Cape Bowen, These 
were the only vessels to be seen there. The Intrepid 
could not be seen, but she was doubtless in company 
with the Assistance. ‘The ice was very heavy, and ex- 
tended all round, from Prince Leopold's Island to Cape 
Farewell, westward, so as to prevent any possibility of 
reaching Cape Walker ; Cape Hotham might be reached 
with difficulty. In Wellington Channel there was a great 
deal of ice, but it admitted of passages being made, in 
which the ships were working ; and Captain Penny was 
pushing up the channel boldly.” 


THE OVERLAND MAIL. 


The political news received from India by the 
Overland Bombay Mail contains nothing very inte- 
Testing. Up to the latest dates, the Sikhs, the 
Afreedies, and all the other troublesome tribes of 

t vast territory remained quiet. The Indian 
Papers are discussing the financial condition of the 

mpany, which does not seem to be in a very 

ving condition. Previous to the Affghan war 
ves an annual surplus of about a million; 
fince then there has been an annual deficit of as 

€ an amount ; for the last financial year the 

tnce-sheet shows a deficit of above £2,250,000. 
_ Sir Charles Napier was at Simla, whence he had 
issued several of his customary smart and severe 
general orders, Some of the papers affect to doubt 
Whether he really intends to return home ; but the 
Povailing opinion is, that he will make his way to 
jombay and there embark for England. 


f Among the gossip brought by the late arrival, we 
nd the following correspondence between a clergy- 


man and an officer regarding a breach of the third 
Commandment :— ’ . “ " 5 


cig ToF.F. Courtenay, Esq. 
ty~On Wednesday evening, at Colonel Mountain’s 
a time after the ladies had retired from the 
tion fey I heard you give utterance to the exclama- 
“T fen” God!’ upon which I left the room. 
exclamati it my duty as a clergyman to remind you that 
" hhird Go and expletives of this kind are a breach of 
Tight as ommandment ; and l also considered it my 
ane member of Society to complain of your use of 
ns Pp a which is offensive to all religiously disposed 
: Ps in the pause, I need = —s you, ot pe 
irral; ent age, not only on the ground o 
religion, but also because it violates the firat “petnciple 











of propriety, which is, not to offend the feelings of any 
one without necessity. 

“‘T wish to add that I have not mentioned the subject 
of this note to any person; and if you are disposed to 
apologize for the use of the words of which I have com- 
plained, I shall not do more than mention the mere fact 
of my having written to you, and of your regretting the 
expression. | 

*‘Butif you should decline doing this, I shall send a | 
copy of this note to all those gentlemen who were present 
on Wednesday evening.—I have the honour to e, Sir, 
your obedient servant, “Cuas. J- QuARTLEY. 

“Simla, Friday, August 2nd, 7 a.m.” 


“Simla, August 2, half-past eight, a.m. 

‘* Sir,—I have had the honour of receiving the note of 
this morning’s date, which, under pretence of duty, you 
have thought fit to address to me. 

“Tconsider your intrusion an unwarrantable imperti- 
nence; but have not the slightest objection to your | 
giving the fullest publicity both to your own ridiculous 
pretensions and to my treatment of them.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, “F. F, Courrenay. 

“* Reverend C. J. Quartley.” | 


The publication of the above correspondence has | 


given rise to a great deal of talk, but nu further pro- | 
ceedings had been taken in the matter, 











DESTRUCTION OF FRIEDRICHSTADT. 

The Holsteiners have at last begun to act upon the 
offensive in good earnest. On the night of the 26th | 
ultimo, the Schleswig-Holstein army broke up its | 
camp to move on Friedrichstadt. A general attack 
upon the city commenced on the morning of the 
29th, the guns being so planted on both banks 
of the Eider as to assail the Danish batteries and 
entrenchments without inflicting serious damage on 
the city. The bombardment was carried on from 
two different points, and was vigorously kept up 
till ten at night. At two o'clock a bulletin 
from the besieging army announced the capture of 
Tonningen by one of the division, which had also 
taken fifty-four prisoners. The town of Friedrich- 
stadt was said to be on fire in several places on the 
night of the 29th. The Danes, who had retired to 
the fortress, were making a desperate defence, and 
the fire of the besiegers was kept up with redoubled 
vigour. The latest bulletin from the army an- 
nounced the arrival at Lunden of 163 Danish soldiers 
and four officers, made prisoners during the 28th and 
29th. 








AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA, 

A partial change of Ministry has suddenly taken 
place at Berlin. On the 26th ultimo, Baron Von | 
Schleinitz was (on his own request of the 18th) 
relieved from the direction of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, and on the same day Lieutenant- 
General Radowitz was appointed to fill the vacant | 
office. Since that change the king has shown a desire | 
to pursue a more determined policy than before; and 
as the present Minister (Radowitz) has from his first | 
appointment as an official always displayed the most | 
determined enmity to the policy of Austria relative 
to the German confederation, the present change is 
not likely to produce a good understanding between 
the two rivals for the German supremacy— Prussia 
and Austria. The question now is, whether the 
Premier Mantcuffel, who, equally with every other 
person, was taken by surprise, and who for a length 
of time occupied a position antagonistic to that of 
Radowitz, and who indeed was the Premier de Sacto, 
will continue to remain in office. 

The Austrian Government has declined to adopt 
the proposal of Prussia to convoke the States of 
Germany to a general conference for the purpose of 
ettling the differences respecting the constitution 
or Germany, as appears from a note from Prince 
Schwarzenburg, to the Berlin Cabinet, bearing date 
Vienna, September 15, 

It is stated that the Austrian Cabinet has lately 
advised the Pope to assume a more conciliatory 
bearing towards Sardinia, for, if he do not, the King 
of Prussia is resolved to adopt Protestantism, 











THE LIND MANIA. 


The excitement about Jenny Lind continues as 
great as everin New York. Her first concert, on the 
evening of the 11th ultimo, realized £5200 sterling, 
and the enthusiasm of the spectators and auditors 
was almost indescribable. She subsequently pre- 
sented £200 to the Musical Fund Society, which made 
her a life member in return. MM. Loder and Bene- 
dict received similar honour, and M. Benedict, in 
replying, proclaimed that in Europe he should speak 
of the New York orchestra as second to none, The 
fruitsof the second concert were £4400, The third | 
was to take place on the 18th, when Mademoiselle 
Lind would sing the “Herdman’s Mountain Song.” 
She was living in a quiet, secluded manner at the 
New York Hotel. She rode out every evening with 
her cousin and secretary. Invitations of all sorts | 
were constantly coming for her, but she declined the 
greater number of them, 

On the night after her first concert, the German | 
Leiderkranz marched in procession to her residence, | 
where they gave her a vocal serenade. After the | 
conclusion they were invited to J enny’s parlour, and | 








| poetry ?”’ 


| will become good citizens.’ 


a committee presented an addressto her. Miss Lind 
listened attentively to the performance, and expressed 
her sincere thanks for the attention paid to her. She 
conversed in a friendly manner with the gentlemen, 
and said, among others, “O Germany! how beau- 
tiful, how charming it is; but where is its liberty ? 


| Surely, gentlemen, you all wish to return soon to 


your sweet fatherland, the land of music and of 
“No, never!” was the unanimous 
answer; “here we feel ha py and free—here we 
** Without poesy?” 
she asked. ‘O Fraulein! you will find poesy here 
also.” She finally pr eei § her desire to see the 
Leiderkranz perform a chorus in one of her concerts, 
to which the gentlemen readily assented. 

As a specimen of the extravagant style in which 
New York newspapers speak of the Swedish girl, we 
quote the following description of the second concert, 
which took place on the 13th ultimo :— 

“* By eight o'clock the vast area of Castle-garden was 
completely filled, and every effort was made on the part 
of the management to give perfect satisfaction to the 
immense mass assembled to hear the great cantatrice. 
Not less than six thousand persons were present. A 
vast sea of heads swayed to and fro, sparkling beneath 
the starry lights in the firmament of song, here and there 
thickly sprinkled with the foam of beauty, anxiously 
expecting the Aphrodite of music to rise amid the 
waves, while the Tritors, with their horns and sonorous 
shells, in awkward groups hung around the scene, imme- 
diately to be graced by her advent. The introductory 
music having been performed she appeared, while every 
wave of humanity trembled with excitement, and the 
great sea heaved with delight, and ‘ clapped its hands 
for joy.’ The goddess of the people stood before them.” 

The New York papers state that she has appro- 
= her share of the profits of the first concert, 

ing at least 10,000 dollars, to several charitable in- 
stitutions in that city. The whole of her receipts in 
America, according to the Herald, are to be devoted 
to the establishment of free schools in Sweden and 
Norway. 





MILITARY DEBAUCHERY. 

With the exception of the Bonapartist journals, 
the universal French press is condemning Louis Na- 
poleon’s miserable attempts to seduce the soldiery 
by distributing food and wine among them. The 
Union affirms that a deliberate attempt is made to 
seduce the army by marks of attention. “It is ca- 
ressed, excited, and encouraged to cry, ‘ Vive Napo- 
léon!’ ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ in the midst of its liba- 
tions.” The National treats the affair as a subject 
for ridicule merely. After the first part of the review 
on Thursday, it says :— 

“ Between the acts we had precisely the same inter- 
lude as on Sunday. Twelve loaves, twelve sausages, 
twelve bottles of champagne, and a large bundle of cigars 
were distributed among every twenty-five men. In 
afterwards filing past the President, the ardour of the 
troops was very great; and on their return to Versailles 
the observers had an opportunity of settling the question 
whether the authorities were not wrong in forgetting, 
when organizing the regimental schools, to consecrate a 
chapter to the influence of sausages, of cigars, and of 
champagne on the appearance of troops when on their 
march. Besides this, we may state that this sort of ex- 
ercise is not altogether displeasing to the troops. The 
only one that has to complain is the cashier of the Ely- 
sée; but M. Fould is so complaisant, that he will find 
the means of slipping this little supplementary demand 
among the expenses of the campaign. And why should 
the Assembly refuse it? Does it not fall within the sys- 
tem of the presidential policy that Louis Napoleon 
should be less a warrior than—a restaurateur?” 


The papers in the interest of the President contend 
that the quantity of wine allowed to each soldier was 
so small that it could not have been given with a 
view to intoxicate them. Half a bottle of champagne 
to each soldier was a very small affair in their eyes. 
They admit that the officers and subalterns had cold 
fowls and champagne at the expense of Louis Napo- 
leon, but they say nothing about the sausages and 
cigars for the common soldiers. 

The Corsaire was much more bitter in its satire 
than the National, It compared the Hero of Stras- 
bourg with his uncle, in the following biting article :— 


“A salary of 500,000f. was abundantly sufficient for 
the expenses of the First Consul, who combined the 
greatest glory with the simplicity of the manners of 
Washington. In our days, millions are not enough for 
a President. He has already been obliged to extend his 
hand, which had narrowly escaped being rejected, and 
soon the emptied box will be presented again. We must 
do to certain persons the justice to say that they drink 
healths and smoke with the first comer—private soldier 
or general, it is all the same to them. Napoleon felt 
disgust at swillers and gluttons as well as at smokers, 
He was never seen handing a cigar to a soldier, and 
during his reviews there was no champagne nor grilled 
fowls. He was not the flatterer of the soldiers, and he 
regaled them only with glory. To his troops, when 
attenuated by hunger, and who cried, ‘Bread, bread,’ 
the young general of the army of Italy replied, ‘ Bread ! 
before eight days you shall have it, and to spare.’ This 
uncomfortable consolation was sufficient. That bread 
so long waited for, came. Lut, in the meantime, the 
enemy appeared. As at Malplaquet, the bread was 
cast away, the soldiers rushed into fire, they beat 
the Austrians, and then returned gaily to eat a 
morsel of barley bread moistened with spring water. 
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Since that time, when people were fed with glory, how 
cookery has progressed! On the 18th Brumaire, General 
Bonaparte, in answer to those who demanded guarantees, 
cried, ‘Grenadiers, have i ever deceived you when I pro- 
mised you victory?’ In our day, in similar circum- 
stances, the reply would be, ‘Grenadiers, have I ever 
deceived you when I promised you good eheer?’ In the 
time of the Emperor, to obtain a decoration, it was neces- 
sary to have deserved it—such little importance was set 
on the recognition of services to come. In the baggage 
of Napoleon there were no barrels of crosses by way of 
provision, and no shovels to distribute them. Yet, let us 
not be deceived, the era of the Cwsars, predicted by a 
guest of the Elysée, has commenced. It has been already 
remarked that soup makes the soldier. In our day, and 
with perfectly liberal views, champagne, truffled fowls, 
and Havannah cigars, form the matériel of reviews. But 


is the gratitude of a full stomach more lively or more | 


lasting than that of the heart? In their decline the 
Roman soldiers touched the stomachs of their officers, 


and flung away the helmet and the cuirass, which had be- | 


come too heavy for their effeminacy. In our days, dis- 
regard for discipline and forgetfulness of glory would be 
still worse, and, what is the saddest of all, the disorder 
comes from a high quarter. A society of the 10th of 
December would seem to the Emperor a strange means 
of Government. ._ Disorder under the appellation of bene- 
ficence! I repeat to you that, in our days, if the sword 
of Austerlitz do not end in an old curiosity shop, it will 
be turned into a spit, and that of the Elysée into a lard- 
ing-pin. The buckler of Francis I. will become a turbot- 
dish, and his cuirass a frying-pan. The glorious sword 
of Aumale and of Ivrey, which already fell into the hands 
of a chiffonnier of July, will become a bacon knife, and 
the column of July be made into pots.” 

For this article the Corsaire has been seized both 
at its offices and at the Post-office, by the Procureur 
de la République. A prosecution has also been in- 
stituted against M. Courtois, writer of the article, 
and M, Laurent, proprietor of the journal. 





A FRENCH DESPERADO. 


About a fortnight ago, the French authorities were 
informed that the rioters or conspirators who 
caused so much alarm in the department of the 
Dréme a short time previously, had taken refuge in 
the department of the Ardéche. Intelligence was 
also communicated that a secret manufactory of gun- 
powder had been carried on for some time in that 
district, in the house of a man named Soubeyran, re- 
nowned for energy of character and desperate per- 
sonal courage, and who had announced his intention 
to shoot any soldier or police agent who should at- 
tempt to take him into custody. With a view to se- 
cure this man and his associates, a regular military 
expedition was planned by General Lapene and the 
military authorities on the other side of the Rhone. 
Their well-planned scheme was frustrated, however, 
so far as Soubeyran was concerned, by a daring feat, 
which reminds one of that stirring passage in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, where Rob Roy makes his es- 
cape while crossing a river, by swimming and diving 
till he had distanced his pursuers. 

The military preparations to apprehend the French 
outlaw and his comrades were on the most extensive 
scale. There was a strong detachment of horse 
artillery, and four companies of infantry, reinforced 
by smaller detachments of other two foot regiments. 
In addition to these, there were several detachments 
of the gendarmerie of the department under the com- 
mand of the Prefect. This formidable army, after 
marching all night, arrived at the scene of action a 
little before daybreak :— 

** At five o’clock the Prefect, accompanied by his men, 
proceeded to the residence of Soubeyran, knocked at the 
door, and summoned him in the name of the law, to 
come forth and surrender himself a prisoner. No 
answer was made. Knowing the desperate character of 
Soubeyran, the Prefect had disposed of his men so as to 
cut off his escape, and four gendarmes were stationed at 
the door, two on each side, ready to seize him the moment 
he made his appearance; whilst the Prefect himself, a 
man of much determination, stood in front with a pistol 
loaded and cocked in his hand. During the short silence 
that intervened a noise was heard inside, and close to 
the door, as of the loading of a gun, and the ringing ofa 
steel ramrod in the barrel. After the lapse of some 
minutes, and when the Prefect was about to repeat his 
summous, the door was suddenly flung open, and Sou- 
beyran, in his shirt sleeves, a red silk handkerchief 
twisted round his head, his throat bare, and with sandals 
on his feet, stepped to the threshold, and presented him- 
self before them. One hand grasped a blunderbuss, the 
other was extended forward. He evidently did not ex- 
pect to see so many prepared to prevent his escape, and 
his surprise made him hesitate a moment. This hesita- 
tion, short as it was, in all probability preve.ted the 
shedding of blood; and the Prefect profiting by it, rushed 
at him in an instant, seized with one handthe arm which 
held the blunderbuss, and with the other put a pistol to 
his temples. Atthe same time he again summoned him 
to surrender. The gendarmes who were stationed at the 


door were in the act of advancing to enforce the capture, | 


when Soubeyran by a sudden and violent movement freed 
himself from the grasp of the man who held him, drew 
back a few paces (still with his face to his antagonists), 
then turned quickly, still with blunderbuss in hand; 
leaped over a table and some chairs, burst through a 
door, the rebound of which impeded for a moment his 
pursuers, reached a window which hung over the water, 
and bursting through it, dashed into the Rhone that was 
rolling turbid, cold, and dark, below, and disappeared 


amidst its waves, The troops who were stationed outside 
ran at once to the bridge, and twenty or thirty of the 
horsemen were in a moment on the opposite side, while 
others lined the near bank. 

“* Once or twice the end of the red handkerchief which 
bound the outlaw’s head was seen in the uncertain light 
of daybreak on the surface of the water; but Soubeyran 
himself was never since beheld. The troops watched 
long on both banks of the river, expecting to see him 
attempt to land. It wasalluseless. With respect to his 
fate there issome uncertainty. It is not known whether 
he perished in the dangerous current that shoots be- 
tween the arches of the bridge, or whether he was able, 
by swimming for a considerable time under water, to find 
a shelter in the hollow of the rocks that in that part 
| hang over the stream; at all events, dead or alive, he has 
| not since been seen or heard of. 
| ‘In his house was found a manufactory of gunpowder 
| admirably organized; anda large quantity of which was 
| perfectly prepared, and ready for use, a part also made 
| up into cartridges.” 
| But, though they failed in arresting Soubeyran, 
| they captured a number of others who were said to 
| have been mixed up in the late disturbances. The 
| whole of the neighbourhood was scoured by the 
mounted gendarmerie and troops; and the result is, 
according to the Paris correspondent of the Times, 
that, ‘the villages along the Rhone which were 
known to be the haunt of agitators and Socialists, 
were swept clear, and now enjoy perfect tranquillity.” 





AN EXTORTIONATE PUBLICAN. 

After a residence of several weeks in Paris the 
Nepaulese Ambassador, with his numerous suite, 
left that city on Tuesday morning for Marseilles, by 
way of Roanne and Lyons. At Marseilles the Eng- 
lish Government steamer the Growler is waiting to 
conduct him to Alexandria, where he will arrive in 
time for the next Calcutta mail. The visit of the 
Indian Prince has been quite a godsend to the Pa- 
risians, among whom he has left more money than 
half-a-dozen of the much-vaunted Russians. But, 
great as his expenditure has been, it appears that 
some of those into whose hands he fell were deter- 
mined to extort the last penny. After he had paid 
most liberally, not to say lavishly, for all he had had, 
and for many things which he had not, supplementary 
bills and imaginary charges were sent in at the very 
last moment by the landlord of the Hotel Sinet, 
where he lodged, for damages done, of which there 
was no appearance ; carriages hired, of which no one 
knew anything ; and articles supplied, which no one 
had seen. Some of these charges are said to have 
been so exorbitant and absurd that the persons around 
the Prince refused to pay them without reéxamina- 
tion ; and it was intimated to the landlord that money 
was left in the proper hands to settle those or any 
other just claims that might accidentally be left un- 
paid. Nothing, however, would satisfy the landlord 
but the cash. He refused to allow the Prince’s luggage 
to be taken; and ultimately it became necessary to 

callin the nearest commissary of police, who not only 
| ordered the luggage to be given up at once, but very 
properly reprimanded the landlord for the attempted 
extortion. Ultimately the Prince was allowed to 
proceed on his journey; but in consequence of the 
delay created by the altercation, he very nearly 
missed the railway train. Indeed, three of his aides- 
de-camp were under the necessity of remaining in 
Paris till the evening. After all the efforts of Louis 
Napoleon to give him a favourable impression of the 
French people, Jung Bahadoor will thus return to 
Nepaul with the conviction that they are a set of 
robbers. 





BURGLARY AND MURDER. 

The quiet village of Frimley Grove, which is about 
| a mile and a halt from the Farnborough station of 
the South Western Railway, was the scene of a 
daring crime and a sad tragedy last Saturday morn- 
ing. The village of Frimley consists of some forty 
or fifty straggling houses, and at the western ex- 
tremity of it stands the parsonage, where the outrage 
was committed, an old-fashioned brick dwelling, 
about one hundred yards apart from any other house. 

The Reverend George Edward Hollest, who has 
held the perpetual curacy of this hamlet during the 
past seventeen years, was a married man, his house- 
hold consisting of himself, his wife, a man servant, 
two maid servants, and his two sons, youths of four- 
teen and fifteen, who had arrived from school on Fri- 
| day afternoon to pass the Michaelmas vacation with 
| their parents, On Friday night the family retired to 

rest at their usual hour, shortly before eleven o’clock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hollest slept on the first floor, in a 

room overlooking the lawn, the two boys occupied an 
| apartment on the same floor; the man servant slept 
| at the top of the house, and a room adjoining formed 
| the sleeping apartment of the two maid servants. It 
appears that it was Mr, Hollest’s custom when his 
children were at home to leave the door of his bed- 
|room ajar in order that he might overhear them 
|in the event of their requiring anything, and he 
seems to have done so on Friday last, After retiring 
| to rest both himself and his wife fell into a sound 
| sleep, from which they were awakened about three 
| o’clock on Saturday morning by a sudden increase of 
| light in their apartment, and a noise of footsteps. 





On looking up they saw two mask 

ing at the foot of their bed; ey Fp - 
of danger had the reverend gentleman that heat 
impression was that his sons were at is first 
trick upon him, and in playful terms fan hi : some 
telling them to begone to bed, and not y joke ty 
him at that hour of the night. Mrs, Fess ws 
yo perception of danger, at once saw the dread’ 
ul truth, and screamed aloud. The miscreants ; 
stantly seized her and her husband, and with 
pointed at their heads, declared that if they made 
slightest noise they would blow their braing - 
Mrs. Hollest, notwithstanding the imminent out, 
she was in, struggled hard, and at length 5 

in slipping out of bed and seizing a bell-rope; y 
which her assailant rushed round to the side of the 
bed, and threw himself upon her with such force 
to snap the bel.-rope asunder. The fellow contianed 
to stand over her with his pistol pointed to her face 
and she states that she fully expected to be shot dead 
every moment. Mr. Hollest, who was a ye stro 
and active man, on discovering how matters stood, 
struggled with the villain who stood over him and 
at length got out of bed, and was in the act of st 
ing down to reach the poker from the fireplace wi 
his assailant fired at him, and wounded him in the 
abdomen. ‘The unfortunate gentleman was not 
aware at the first that he had been struck, and con. 
tinued to grapple with the fellow, who made deg 
rate efforts to escape. ‘The report of the pistol having 
alarmed the miscreant who was standing over Mrs 
Hollest, he left her for a moment to assist his com. 
panion. She nothing daunted by the fright she had 
undergone, on finding herself released, rushed to the 
fireplace, and, seizing a large hand-bell, swung it to 
and fro several times. This had the effect of alarm. 
ing the burglars, who almost immediately left the 
apartment, and, descending the staircase, hastened 
out of the house by the front door. 

No sooner were they gone than Mr. Hollest ran 
into an adjoining apartment, snatched up a gu 
which he always kept loaded, ran down stairs, and, 
seeing three men running across the lawn, he fired 
amongst them, but without effect. Returning to his 
bed-room, he now first discovered that he was 
wounded in the abdomen, and, having endeavoured 
to allay the fears of his wife, he got into bed, and 
ordered his man servant, who had not made his 
appearance till then, to seek for a constable, as a pro- 
tection to his family, and then to fetch a doctor for 
himself. The man called up the village Dogberry, and 
then proceeded to summon Mr. Davies, the medical 
attendant of the family, who resided about a mile 
and a half distant. On the arrival of the constable, 
an examination of the premises was made, and it was 
ascertained that an entry had been effected at the 
rear of the premises, through the scullery window, 
the burglars having first broken a pane of glass to 
enable them to open the window, and then cut away 
the woodwork, into which an iron bar was fixed. 
From the scullery an entrance to the kitchen was 
effected by the removal of one bolt, which appears to 
have been done in a very business-like manner, indi- 
cating that the villains were no novices in crime. 
Having once gained an entry, they appear to have set 
open all the doors in the house, so as to afford 
speedy egress in case of alarm or discovery 
The tront door was propped open by a mat, 
two or three other doors were found fixed on ther 
hinges by the insertion of knives in the crevices 
From the positive testimony of Mr. Hollest there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that three men were engaged in 
the attack, and the amount of property carned of 
seems to corroborate his impression. The cool de- 
termination of the rascals may be gathered from the 
fact that, within half a mile of the spot, a quantity 
of bread and meat, with two or three half empty 
bottles of wine, stolen from the parsonage hous, 
and evidently forming the debris of a meal, havebee 
discovered. , 

On the arrival of Mr. Davies, the family surges, 
he found Mr. Hollest in very good spirits, and su 
ciently collected to detail the circumstances 
attack. Onan examination of the wound, howert 
Mr. Davies at once formed an unfavourable = 
the correctness of which was soon made — 
the increasing pain and uneasiness which Mr. Holle 
suffered. After the first two or three hours, the pi 
the unfortunate gentleman suffered became so inten 
that all hope of his being able to survive o— 
was at an end, His two brothers, who reside 
neighbourhood, were immediately sent for, 
mitted to an interview with their afili 
During Saturday the unfortunate gentleman 
nued to grow worse, and on Sunday at noon, - 
of saving his life being at an end, the fact yet ip 
municated to him. He received the melanch a 
telligence with Christian resignation, and having 
an affectionate leave of his family and servants, 
declared that he freely forgave his murderet, _ 
he hoped God would forgive him also. He “i 
pressed a desire to partake of the sacrament, wt 
was administered to him by a clerical = 
neighbour ; and, after lingering in great SU fering, 
expired, in a state of almost unconscious Sunil 
tion, at twenty minutes after eight 0 clock on 
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most active exertions have been made to ap- 

d the burglars. Three young men, named 

Smith, James Jones, and Levi Harwood, two 
at least of whom were at Frimley on Friday evening, 
have been 3) rehended on suspicion, They were 
examined Svamisy before Captain Mangles, M.P., 
and the result of the examination, which was con- 
ducted with closed doors, is said to have created a 
strong impression of their guilt. They were re- 
manded till Friday (yesterday). An inquest was 
held on the body o Mr. Hollest, on Tuesday, but no 
additional facts were elicited. The inquest was ad- 
journed for a week. 





The frequency of robberies of late in this part of 
Surrey has caused great alarm among the residents 
in the neighbourhood. We understand that within 
a very few months burglaries have taken place at the 
gsidences of Major Birch, of Clare-park, near Farn- 
ham; Mr. Lindsay, of Hampton-lodge ; Mr. Stoveld, 
of Runfold, near Farnham; Lady Wyndham, of 
Sutton, near Guildford ; and Mr. Tickill, of Frimley- 

ve; all of which are within a circle of ten miles, 

dreadful circumstances of the present case have 
aroused the attention of Government, and on Wed- 
nesday morning a placard, of which the following is 
acopy, was extensively circulated :— 

“BurGLARY AND MurpEeR.—£150 Rewarp.—The 
dwelling-house of the Reverend George Edward Hollest, 
at Frimley-grove, Surrey, having been burglariously en- | 
tered by several men on the night of the 27th of Septem- | 


ber, 1850, when one of them shot and wounded Mr. 
Hollest, of which wound he died on the 29th, a reward 
of £100 will be paid by her Majesty’s Government, and a 
further reward of £50 on behalf of the disconsolate 
widow, to any person who shall give such information 
and evidence as shall lead to the discovery and convic- 
tion of the burglars. And her Majesty’s gracious pardon 
will be granted to any accomplice (not being the person 
who actually fired the shot) who shall give such informa- 
tion and evidence as shall lead to the same result.” 


On the Friday night previous to the burglary and 
murder at Frimley the house of the Reverend O. E. 
Vidal, of Arlington, in Sussex, was entered by three 
men in masks, who took two common watches from 
the servants’ bedroom, and then went to Mr. Vidal’s 
sleeping-room, and asked where his money was. He 
said it was down stairs, upon which they ordered 
him to jump out of bed and go down with them for 
it, not even allowing him time to dress. One of the 
robbers had a drawn sword, which he brandished in 
Mr. Vidal’s face, warning him that his throat would 
be cut if he made the slightest noise. Mr. Vidal 
temonstrated with the ruffians, reminding them of | 
the fate which must await them hereafter, even if | 
they should escape punishment in this world, The | 
temonstrance had no effect. They rifled his desk, | 
taking £40 which it contained, and then, after locking | 
Mr. Vidal safely in his bedroom, went quietly down 
stairs, and took tea in the most deliberate and com- 
fortable style before leaving the house. 

James Smith, aged forty-one years, a lame and 
decrepid man, toll-collector at the turnpike, King- 
street, near the Hebden-bridge, was murdered on 
Saturday morning, by some one who broke into the 
house and cut the poor man’s throat. No money 
was taken away, nor has any clue been obtained as | 
to what was the motive of the murderer. Two men 
have been apprehended on suspicion of their having 
had a hand in the affair, 








WOOLWICH ACADEMY AND CARSHALTON 
SCHOOL, 

We have elsewhere made some remarks on the 
Tevelations lately made regarding the discipline of 
Woolwich Academy and the preparatory establish- 
ment at Carshalton. The following article from the 
Times of Tuesday contains all the information on 
Ana which has yet been laid before the 

ic: 


“Com 


mparatively few months have passed since the | 
pline of Woolwich Academy was made the object of 
severe and general animadversion. All that should not 
exist in a reputable seminary was shown to exist there, | 
while all the Opinions especially desirable in a training 
school for officers and gentlemen were proved to be 
utterly wanting. Of all the institutions in the country | 
— Woolwich appeared the least calculated to com- 
_ — by its discipline and customs a gentlemanly 
‘Onourable tone to the character of its pupils. There 

= no liberal confidence reposed in the cadets by their 
ara no cordiality subsisting between officers and 
—* and no good feeling among the cadets them- 
es, Practices long banished from all good schools 
— in full vigour at Woolwich. Bullying and 
ba ny were carried to excess, habits of drunkenness 
Te notoriously common, and exploits of low rakish- | 
4 were regarded as honourable achievements. Of | 
de & state of things insubordination and deser- 
m were the natural consequences; some pupils re- 
ill from recklessness, while others ran away from 
hibiter’? and the supervision of the governors, ex- 
cole gunttes in sudden paroxysms of implacable se- 
7 “ = in that constant and equable vigilance which 
tignalise th in its growth, tended only to complete and 
ened . @ ruin which mal-administration had origin- 
intole be aca.emy was permitted to fall into a state of 
Mei e disorganization, and then a remedy was | 
fought in the wholesale and indiscriminate proscription | 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| institution. 


| throughout. 


of good and bad together. There was no medium be- 
tween shameful remissness and unreasoning absolutism. 
It was hoped that the reforms induced by the exposures 
alluded to would effectually rescue the academy from its 
position of obloquy. and disrepute; but no such result 
has yet been realized, nor can it, if our information is 
correct, be reasonably anticipated as probable. For the 
statement we subjoin we possess unexceptionable au- 
thority, and the inference suggested can hardly be other- 
wise than fatal to the existing administration of the 
academy. 


“One of the expedients devised for improving the 
general tone of the seminary at Woolwich was the insti- 
tution of a preparatory establishment at Carshalton, 
from which a certain number of pupils, well trained in 
habits of morality, and fortified with a groundwork of 
sound principles, might be transferred for the completion 
of their education to the more professional discipline of 
the academy. The number of cadets, however, thus in- 
troduced could seldom average above ten or twelve in 
the year—an infusion not only insufficient, as soon ap- 
peared, to leaven the academical lump, but serving to 
create a disturbance unknown before. The Carshalton 
pupils, in fact, seem to have been received at Woolwich 
much as the éléves of Parkhurst or Pentonville are re- 
ceived by less fortunate convicts, and with a similar dis- 
paragement of the effects produced by preparatory disci- 
pline. Ifthe general facts of the case are not made fully 
intelligible by what follows, the result must be attributed 
to the nature of charges which do not admit of more 
particular elucidation. 


‘In August last ten boys, aged from 134 to 14}, were 
duly transferred from Carshalton to Woolwich, and there, 
after the ordinary scrutiny, entered as cadets. A few 
weeks afterwards one of them was detected in habits de- 
structive of moral discipline, whether in seminaries or 
families, and sentenced accordingly. In palliation of his 
delinquiney, he allowed the notoriety of the vice, and 
attributed his own temptations to the examples furnished 
by his experience at Carshalton. Upon the report of 
these occurrences to the Master-General, a court of in- 
quiry was ordered, composed of the governing authori- 
ties of the academy associated with a general officer of 
the Ordnance establishment in Pall-mall. This special 
commission, thus constituted, was duly opened at Cars- 
halton, and the investigation was pursued through se- 
veral days with closed doors, each boy of the school being 
separately examined, and subjected, if we are rightly 
informed, to such an interrogatory as could only be paral- 
leled by the questions framed in ancient times for the 
inmates of convents by the prurient imaginations of 
monkish visitors. The result was serious in the ex- 
treme. ‘Two days after the close of the enquiry, 
lithographed circulars, b: ing the first communications 
made upon the subject, were addressed to the pa- 
rents of no fewer than twenty-three boys, desiring the 
instant withdrawal of their children from Carshalton, on 
terms and on grounds which would blemish their cha- 
racters for life. At the same time the ten cadets entered 
at Woolwich in August received similar notices, so that 
for misdeeds unproven, except by the secret deductions 
of the inquisitors, and if proven, not exceeding a puerile 
measure of viciousness, three-and-thirty sons of respect- 
able families have been abruptly turned into the world 
under an indelible imputation of heinous and detestable 
criminality. 

‘These proceeding are exactly of a piece with the old 
administration of the academy. Mischief has been al- 
lowed to creep in, to spread, and to take root, until the 
governing authorities are suddenly seized with a fit of 
convulsive severity, and an enquiry which can satisfy no 
one is followed by a sweeping sentence which must 
greatly dissatisfy all. We believe that some of the 
parents thus aggrieved have peremptorily refused to 
become parties to the sentence by withdrawing their 
children, and have preferred the exposure of the reality 
itself to the far fouler imputation suggested by the 
inconsiderate decisions of the governors. In these 
resolutions they will te supported by popular sympathy ; 


| but the general conclusion of public opinion will be 


infallibly directed against the whole machinery of the 
Unless it can be shown that the routine 
of a military education unavoidably predisposes the 
mind of a pupil to low and degrading vice, an assump- 
tion which, besides being incredible in itself, is amply 
refuted by other examples around us—it becomes a 


| plain and necessary deduction that the administration 


of Woolwich Academy must be radically vicious 
Without entering into any particulars of 
evidence or argument, it would notoriously be quite suf- 


ficient to condemn any school in the kingdom—public or 


| private—if it could be alleged of it that expulsions oc- 


curred by the score every second or third year. No ex- 
planations could qualify this single fact, against which 
not all the prestige of Eton or Harrow would suffice to 
make head. The finest and most popular school in the 
country would, under such circumstances, be utterly 


| ruined ; but Government academies appear, like Govern- 
| ment dockyards, to survive a course of mismanagement 


which would bring any private institution to bankruptcy 
in credit and opinion. Commissions just now are some- 
what in vogue; nor have our most venerable seminaries 
been spared the common ordeal. We do not see what 
plea of exemption could be offered for Woolwich, and we 
are sure that, apart from the astounding results of the 
recent experiment, no thinking person would acquiesce 


| in the system by which administrators are made the 


scrutineers and judges of their own administration. The 
next visitors of Woolwich Academy must not be nomi- 
nated in the Ordnance-office, for it is altogether intole- 
rable that officers whose own supervision may very pos- 
sibly be in fault should be permittted to merge all degrees 
and apportionments of delinquency in one sweeping and 
inexorable sentence, which, while ruthlessly chastising 
the demerits of others, altogether dispenses with any 
question of their own.”’ 





THE CATHOLICS AND THE QUEEN’S 
COLLEGES. 


The Dublin papers contain an important corre- 
spondence tavhenn Mr. Corballis (a Roman Catholic 
gentleman of good standing at the bar, of consider- 
able landed estate, who has been for several a 
commissioner of national education) and Dr. 4 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, respect- 
ing the practical effect of the recent —— address 
as regards the collegiate education of the children of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. Mr. Corballis asks the 
reverend archbishop whether he and his fellow- 
Catholics are to understand the late synodical address 


| as actually prohibiting them from sending their chil- 
, dren to the Queen’s Colleges? They cannot under- 


stand why, after petitioning for admission into 
Trinity College, the new colleges, which are so much 
more liberal, should be Nog ait gy | condemned, 
without any reason for the sudden change, or any 
provision, in the meantime, for the education of 
Catholics. 

Archbishop Murray does not venture to give a 
direct answer to Mr. Corballis’s very embarrassing 
question, but he confirms the statement, previously 
before the public, that a petition to the Pope, signed 
by thirteen of the bishops, has been forwarded to 
Rome, praying that no hostile course against the 
Queen’s Colleges should be adopted. Meantime, 
pending the decision of the Sovereign Pontiff, every- 
thing remains in statu quo at the colleges—the Roman 
Catholic functionaries, professors, and deans of resi- 
dences continue to hold their respective offices, and 
no step has been taken to interfere with the attend- 
ance of the multitudes of Roman Catholic children 
of the humbler classes receiving the benefits of a 
sound education at the national schools, 





A SURVEY OF EUROPEAN INDUSTRY. 

The Morning Chronicle, which has already done so 
much for social reform, by its invaluable series of 
letters on ‘* Labour and the Poor,” is about to enter 
upon anew field of enquiry, which, asit justly remarks, 
“will be found equally fraught with conclusions of 
the deepest interest to the entire population of these 
realms.”’ It proposes to publish, during the next 
twelvemonth, a complete view of the agricultural 
industry of the principal kingdoms and states of the 
old and new worlds, including sketches and compara- 
tive estimates of the condition of all classes of their 
inhabitants who are connected, either as proprietors, 
farmers, or labourers. The new series is to commence 
with France, but special correspondents have also 
been employed in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Russia, 
Syria, Egypt, and the United States. 

‘*These researches,” says our contemporary, “ have 
been set on foot with a view to practical results, and in 
the hope of suggesting plans of improvement to the 
statesman, as wellas of supplying subjects of speculation 
.or the moralist, and data for the political economist. It 
will, therefore, be our aim to omit no material circum- 
stance which can elucidate, on the one hand, the causes 
of social misery and degradation, or, on the other, those 
of national well-being and prosperity.” 

The public is deeply indebted to the proprietors of 
the Morning Chronicle for what they have already 
done to furnish a full and complete view of the actual 
condition of the industrial classes of England. This 
new enterprize, which is of a much more gigantic 
nature, will give them a still higher claim to public 
gratitude. 


THE WRECK OF THE SUPERB. 

The inquest on the bodies of the persons drowned 
by the wreck of the Superb steamer, through the 
culpable carelessness of those in charge of the vessel, 
commenced on Wednesday week. The number of 
persons drowned appears to have been about twenty. 
Several witnesses were examined, but their evidence 
threw very little light on the cause of the catastrophe, 
The inquest was adjourned till Friday. A gentleman 
who was on board the boat which swamped, owing 
to the want of a ‘‘ thole-pin,’”’ and who saved himself 
by swimming, gives the following account of what he 
saw :— 


“ When the steamer struck, and every one was allowed 
to shift for himself, no one assuming the command, I 
felt that to stay by the steamer was the safest course, 
and I advised a lady of my acquaintance to do so, and 
she and her daughters have been saved by so doing. In 
the meantime both boats were launched, and numbers 
got into them. I paid no attention, however, until the 
steamer canted to one side, and went down so much b 
the stern that I thought she was slipping from the roc 
and would go down indeep water. A boat at this instant 
shoving off from the stern, I balanced in my own mind 
for an instant what to do, and jumped into her. The 
tide carried us off, and the passengers exclaimed, ‘ We 
are safe!’ We were lightly laden, and every one was 
calm and sitting down, and i participated in the feeling 
of safety; but, observing water in the boat, I requested 
some gentlemen to bale with their hats (I was seated too 
far aft, being the last on board). They said they could 
not, and did not make any attempt. The water increased 
fast, and a boy belonging to the vessel stood up and cried 
out frantically for a ‘thole pin,’ but was so agitated he 
could not tell where to seek for one. At last I under- 
stood that they were in the stern-sheets, and gave him 
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one, he exclaiming, ‘ The plug is out, and we shall all 
be drowned!’ He searched in vain for the plug-hole, 
and the boat filled fast; and the last lurch she gave I 
| into the sea and swam against the tide for my 
ife, the cries of the drowning ringing in my ears. [ 
suppose that there were fully a dozen people in the boat, 
and only myself and a seaman were saved after struggling 
two hours for life.” 





A GREEK VIRAGO. 

A few weeks ago we gave an account of one of the 
inmates of a Turkish harem having strangled a eunuch 
for having incurred her displeasure. Later accounts 
give a more circumstantial history of the affair, from 
which it appears that the offence committed by the un- 
fortunate eunuch was his having discovered that his 
mistress had imposed upon her husband, Mehemet 
Pasha, Ambassador of the Ottoman Porte, in London, | 
by substituting two strange children, under the pretence 
that they were her own. Having made this discovery 
the eunuch made known his intention to write to his 
master informing him of what his wife had done. His 
mistress, on learning this, became furiously enraged at 
him, and, having ascertained that he was in the bath, 
she sought him out there. He was attended by two 
slaves, whom she instantly dismissed. She first tried 
whether he could not be bribed to silence, but, on his 
refusal, she threw a noose round the neck of the wretched 
old man and strangled him. The woman, who has been 
thrown into prison, contends that she possessed a power 
of life and death over the slave. Nothing has yet been 
done in the matter. 


A THEATRICAL SUICIDE. 

A respectably dressed man, about thirty-five years of 
age, was seen standing on the parapet of the bridge of 
Notre-Dame, about half-past ten o'clock on Saturday 
morning. He remained there for a quarter of an hour 
or more, until he had collected a crowd round him, when, 
extending his arm as if about to harangue the people, he 
recited in an emphatic voice the following line from 
Ducis :— 

“ La mort, c’est le sommeil—c’est un reveil, peut-étre.” 


**T shall just see whether Ducis be right or wrong,” he 
cried, and, folding his arms on his breast, he flung him- 
self into the Seine. Before assistance could be rendered 
the current had swept him away. Notwithstanding all 
that has been done to find the body, it has not yet ap- 
peared, nor has it been ascertained who the person was. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The accounts from Balmoral merely state that the 
Queen enjoys outdoor exercise daily, while Prince Albert 
goes deer-stalking when the weather is favourable. It 
has now been arranged that they will leave Balmoral for 
the south on the morning of Thursday, the 10th of Oc- 
tober. The intention originally was to leave on the 5th, 


Friday evening he took a stroll after dinner, in the 
neighbourhood of the docks. While wandering about 
he fell into the gut leading from George’s to the 
Canning Dock, and was not rescued till he had been ten 
minutes in the water. He had completely exhausted 
himself in swimming, and was on the point of sinking 
when assistance arrived. 

We regret to announce the death of Lord Leigh, 
which took place at Bonn, on the Rhine, on Friday last. 
Some weeks ago he left England for the benefit of his 
health, which had been seriously impaired. On Thurs- 
day he was pronounced to be progressing so favourably 
towards recovery that he had resolved to return home. 
On the same night, however, at ten o’clock, he was | 
seized with an apoplectic fit, and from that hour he con- 
tinued senseless until the following morning, when he 
died. He was the first baron of that name, and was | 
created in the year 1839. Lord Leigh was in his sixtieth 
year when he died. He will be succeeded in the title 
by his eldest son, the Honourable William Henry Leigh. | 
The principal estate of the family is Stoneleigh Abbey, 
in Warwickshire, and there is also property appertaining 
to the title in six other counties in England. 

Lord Elgin, Governor of the Canadas, was in New 
York a fortnight ago, having made the tour for the pur- 
pose of accompanying to Canada Lady Elgin and his 
family, who had been spending the last six weeks ata 
watering place in the vicinity. His lordship had pre- 
viously visited the Saut St. Marie, where he spent several 
days, being received with the usual public and military 
ceremonies. 

Sir William Gomm, the new Commander-General for 
India, accompanied by Lady Gomm, and Captain Yates, his 
aide-de-camp, left town on Saturday for India. He slept at 
Canterbury on Saturday, and crossed over to Calais on 
Sunday. He will remain on the Continent until the 
departure of the packet from Trieste, and will proceed to 
Suez in the Haddington, about the 8th of November. 

Writs have been issued from the Crown and Hanaper 
Office for the election of a temporal peer of Ireland, to sit 
in Parliament, in the room of the late Earl of Dunraven. 

It is generally believed that the Very Reverend Thomas 
Townsend, lately appointed to the deanery of Waterford, 
will succeed the late Bishop of Meath on the episcopal 
bench. 

An Armagh letter in the Newry Telegraph states that 
Dr. Cullen, the new Catholic Primate, has selected 
Drogheda for his principal place of residence. The 
writer thinks that the Primate’s somewhat primitive 
notions of astronomy do not admit of his reconciliation 
to a residence in the city of Armagh, so famed for a 
Royal Observatory which has acquired some celebrity in 
the scientific world. 

We understand that upwards of £900 have already been 
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The Queen of the Belgians is still in 
ing, which forces her to the most absolute repost —_ 
mother, Queen Amilie, is expected at Ostend on th th 
of October, together with the Duc de Nemours 
_ M. Meyerbeer has arrived in Paris. It is said that 
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1848. 

The King of Bavaria left Hohenschangau 
ing of the 24th ultimo. The object of the mins 
matter of conjecture: it was said to be a meeting with 
the Emperor of Austria. It was expected that his Ma. 
jesty and Queen Mary would attend the sacred dramatical 
representations in the Amonergau on the 30th, 

The King and Queen of Prussia are about to proceed 
to Warsaw, to have a confidential family interview with 
the Emperor of Russia. A letter from Warsaw further 
announces that al! the necessary preparations had been 
made for the reception of the Emperor and Empress, It 
is now said that the Empress will not go to Italy for the 
winter, but that she and the Emperor himself intend to 
stay at Warsaw. The palace of Lazienki and the country 
palace of Skierniwice will be the residences of the Em- 
a whilst the palace of Warsaw has been placed at the 

imperor’s disposition by Prince Paskewitch, 

General Haynau paid a visit to the Emperor of Austria 
on the 19th ultimo, and the day before he was present with 
Baron Jellachich and all the Ministers at a banquet 
given to them by the people of Vienna. The municipal 
council intends to present Baron Haynau with the 
honorary title of burgess of Vienna. The report in the 
Times of an infamous insult having been offered by cer- 
tain officers, among whom was a near relation of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, to a portrait of Queen Victoria, is con- 
tradicted by the Globe correspondent, who says he has 
satisfied himself that no insult has been offered, either 
by word or deed, to her Majesty, or to any of her subjects 
in Vienna, on account of the attack upon Haynau. The 
writer adds that ‘ Feldzeugmeister Haynau has gone to 
Gratz, where he will probably live in retirement with his 
family,” and where, we trust, he will spend his few re- 


say he is to become connected with that fa 





subscribed towards a befitting monument to William 
Wordsworth. 
Mr. G, P. R. James, the novelist, is about to deliver a 


maining years in repentance for the atrocious crimes he 
has committed. 
Amin Bey, envoy from the Sublime Porte, landed at 


series of six lectures in Boston upon modern civilization, | New York on the 13th ultimo, and was received with 


The mansion-house and lands of Priorbank, Melrose, | 


were sold last week to W. Tait, Esq., late publisher of 





but her Majesty has been so delighted with her Highland 
residence, that she has resolved to prolong her stay to 
the period mentioned. The Queen will arrive in Edin- 


Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, for the sum of five thousand 
guineas. Priorbank was purchased by General Hugh 
Gowdie, Commander of the Forces in India, about forty 


burgh about seven o'clock on the evening in question ; | years ago. 


and, as it will be dark at that hour, the road from the 
North British Railway station to Holyrood Palace will 
be lighted with coloured lamps. She will depart from 
Edinburgh on the morning of Saturday, the 12th. 

The Duchess of Kent will leave Abergeldie to-day (Sa- 
turday) for Haddo-house, on a visit to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, travelling across the country by Ballater, Tarland, 
Monymusk, Inverury, &c.; and on Monday her royal 
highness and suite will goto Aberdeen, and thence pro- 
ceed by railway to the south. 

Measures are said to be in contemplation for the ex- 
tension of the grounds of Holyrood Palace, and plans for 
this purpose will be drawn up and submitted for the 
royal approval. It is said that one feature of the pro- 
posed alterations is the eonstruction of a new entrance 
from the Abbey-hill to the Palace and Holyrood Park, 
near the present gateway, into the garden at Holyrood. 
It is hoped that the proposed alterations will be effected 
before the period for the return of the Court next year, 
so that the present intention of her Majesty to hold a 
levee at the ancient Palace of the Scottish sovereigns 
may not require to be departed from. 

ince Albert has presented a donation of £50 in aid 
of the Association for the Establishment of Evening 
Classes for Young Men. 

The Duchess of Cambridge remains at Plassnewydd, 
Anglesey, where her stay is Tikely to be longer than ori- 
oe contemplated. The Hereditary Grand Duke of 

ecklenburg Strelitz left last week for London, on his 
return to the Continent. The Hereditary Grand Ductiess 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz remains with her mother and 
her sister the Princess Mary. 

The Duke of Cambridge, who has lately beenin Wales, 
arrived at his residence, in St. James’s Poison, on Satur- 
day night. He left town on Tuesday for the pur- 
pee of paying visits tothe King of Hanover and the 

ing of Prussia. 





At the close of the meeting of the Privy Council at 
Balmoral on Tuesday week, Lord John Russell, along 
with Lady Russell, left for Blair Adam, where they spent 
Wednesday and Thursday on a visit to Sir Charles 
Adam. On Friday forenoon the Premier and Lady Russell 
arrived at Douglas’s Hotel, Edinburgh; and in the 
course of the day visited Lord Dunfermline at Colinton 
House, and the Lord Advocate at Lauriston Castle. 
They left Edinburgh on Saturday morning for Minto 
House, near Hawick, where they will spend a few days 
with the Earl and Countess of Minto. ; 

A serious accident, which had well nigh proved fatal, 
befel the Marquis of Hastings on Friday evening. His 
lordship ‘holds an ensigncy in the 52nd Regiment, now 
lying at the barracks in Everton, near Liverpool, and on 


Mr. Forrest, the actor, and his wife (late Miss Sin- 
clair), are again before the American public. 


preme Court for an injunction to stay Mr. Forrest from 
further prosecuting his action for a divorce in the State 
of Pennsylvania, or in any other jurisdiction than that of 
this state, and from disposing of or encumbering his real 
estate in this state, and also from obtruding himself into 
her presence, on the allegation that she apprehends vio- 
lence at his hands. After a hearing before Judge Ed- 
monds, in which Messrs. Howland and Chase appeared 
for the plaintiff, the injunction was granted, and Mr. 
Forrest was immediately arrested at the Astor House 
and conducted before the court, when he was required to 
give bail in the sum of 10,000 dollars to refrain from all 
violence towards Mrs. Forrest, and in every respect to 
observe the injunction. The lawyers of Mr. Forrest 
have also issued a card, explaining that the arrest of Mr. 
Forrest was upon a writ ne ezeat, and that the bail he 
gave was his individual bond. Mrs. Forrest sues For- 
rest fora divorce also on the ground that he has com- 
mitted several adulteries. 





It is said that a Prince of the House of Orleans is ex- 

ected at Frohsdorf, and that the meeting between the 
Duke of Bordeaux and his cousin was arranged some 
time ago. 

The Comte and Comtesse de Chambord arrived at 
Frohsdorf on the 26th ultimo. M. de Salvandy arrived there 
on the 20th. On the 23rd the Comtesse de Chambord 
suddenly left Frohsdorf to attend her uncle, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, who is dying. 

M. Lucien Murat left Paris on Monday for Turin, on 
an extraordinary mission from the President of the Re- 
public to the King of Sardinia, respecting the disputes 
with the Church. It is supposed that he will proceed 
from Turin to Rome, to which Court he is also accre- 
dited. 

M. de Persigny returned to Paris from London on 
Tuesday. His mysterious mission to this country, which 
has caused much speculation among the quidnunes of 
Paris, is now said to have been to negotiate a loan for 
the President of the Republic, who has already spent 
the three millions granted to him by the Legislative 
Assembly. ‘The insinuation in the Assemblée Nationale, 
that the object of M. Persigny’s mission was to raise the 
wind for the President, has roused so much wrath at the 
Elysée that recourse has been had to the extremely harsh 
measure of seizing the journal, and prosecuting the au- 
thor of the article and the responsible editor. 

M. Antoine de Latour, secretary to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, has left Madrid for England, bearing with him 





an invitation from his Royal Highness to his family, but 


An appli- | 
cation has been made by Mrs. Edwin Forrest to the Su- | 


public and national demonstrations of respect and wel- 
come, not only by the mayor and corporation of New 
| York, but also by the people and the federal authorities, 

It is understood that at the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly, in November, the President of the Republic 
will send a message, in which he will recommend the im- 
mediate revision of the constitution to the representa- 
| tives of the people. The recommendation will be 
| founded on the resolutions recently adopted by the coun- 
cils-general, which, however, were not in general for the 
immediate revision, but simply for the revision in terms 
of the constitution itself. ‘The whole of the Ministers 
have agreed that the measure shall be brought forward 
asa Cabinet question. It is said that in order to prepare 
the country for the favourable reception of the proposal, 
it isintended in the first instance to propose several po- 
pular measures, such as a loan institution for the benefit 
of the working classes, the establishment of hospitals of 
civil invalids, and of agricultural councils, &c. These 
measures will occupy the first month; so that it is pro- 
bable that the debates on the revision of the constitution 
will not commence before the middle of December. 

The trial of the thirty-one persons accused of having 
formed a secret illegal society for the restoration of the 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon was concluded on 
Saturday, before the Court of Assize of Paris. They 
were found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment for 
six months. The others were acquitted. } 

Under the pretext that the number of daily visitors at 
the Elysée is latterly so much increased as to leave the 
President no time for the despatch of public business, an 
order has been issued that henceforth no one, excepting 
the ministers and high functionaries, will be admitted 
without a letter of audience. 

The President of the Republic, by a decree dated 
Monday, places all Mussulman institutions of public in- 
struction in Algeria under the surveillance and direction 
of the Government: and orders the establishment at the 
expense of the state, of Mussulman schools of superior 
instruction at Medeah, Flemsen, and Constantine. The 
instruction in such schools is to be gratuitous, and is 
destined to form candidates for places connected with 
public worship, justice, public instruction, and the Arab 
school, 

Some disturbance took place on Sunday last at Per 
pignan, in the course of which several persons were 
wounded with knives. A woman, who had gone up to 
the Commissary of Police crying out, ‘A la guillotine: 
was at once arrested by him. The crowd, however, 
rescued her and ill-treated the functionary. She ¥# 
afterwards again arrested, and the crowd became ‘ 
| tumultuous as to require the interference of the a 
force to disperse it. ‘Three other persons were 80 
arrested afterwards. All has since remained quiet. 

Two delegates of the Maronite population have arn 
in Paris. They have come in the name of their yoy 
men of the Libanus to ask the French Government for 
concession of land in Algeria. ‘This population 
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ways been regarded as honest and industrious colonists, 
and their introduction into Algeria must be considered 
ij irable. 
TOE eog?, an apothecary, residing in L’Orient, 
her having been for the last fifteen years labouring at 
, reparation of a bullet of the most destructive kind, 
the Tesoted to the satisfaction of a commission ap- 
eeated by the Government. Each bullet, on striking 
the object against which it was directed, exploded with a 
detonation as loud as that of the gun from which it was 
fired, and produced a most destructive effect. It bursts 
instantly on striking any object which opposes resistance, 
ether it be earth, wood, or stone. At the conclusion 
the trial the members of the commission, addressing 
the inventor, said, ‘‘ Sir, your name ought to be inscribed 
amongst the members of the Peace Congress, for, after 
your invention, it will be impossible to think of making 
war.” M. Lagrange asserts that with a gun-boat, armed 
with four pieces of cannon, he could sink a ship of 120 
uns in twenty minutes. He is in treaty with the 
Government for the sale of his secret. 

Undismayed by the melancholy catastrophe that befel 
Lieutenant Gale, the aeronauts continue to invent new 
modes of attracting spectators. Instead of Monsieur 
Poitevin ascending on horseback, it is Madame Poitevin 
who now performs that dangerous feat. There was an 
ascent on Sunday from the Hippodrome, when that lady, 
dressed en Amazone, mounted her white mare, her hus- 
band occupying the car. After having passed over Paris, 
and sailed amongst the clouds for a couple of hours, the 
adventurous couple descended safe and sound at some 
distance to the north of the capital. ioe 

The meeting of Piedmontese Bishopsat Villa Novetta, 
in the diocese of Asti, to deliberate upon a conciliatory 
memorial to the Holy See, has concluded. The memorial 
was agreed to and signed by ten bishops. In it are set 
forth the serious mischief to the interests of religion 
which must result from the protraction of the differences 
which have arisen between Sardinia and the Court of 
Rome, and hopes expressed that some proximate or sa- 
tisfactory solutions of the questions at issue may be ar- 
rived at speedily. It is said that this episcopal conclave 
was suggested by the Pope to save appearances, and to 
enable him, with a good grace, to make concessions. 

A Genoa journal exposes the sham miracle of the 
winking Virgin of Rimini, and publishes a diagram 
showing the manner in which, by pulling certain wires, a 
priest concealed in the drapery produces the pretended 
miraculous effect. 

One of the last acts of the Jesuits in Naples prohibits 
students of the best public library from reading any 
books excepting those treating of mathematics and medi- 
cine. 

Amongst the ill-fated passengers that perished in the 
catastrophe of Oropesa, when the Barcelona diligence 


was precipitated into the sea, whilst on its way to 
Valencia, were two Engiishmen, a Marquesa, the land- 
bailiff of the Duke de Hijar, and three merchants. There 


were sixteen persons in the diligence, all of whom were 
drowned. 

The commander of the Danish troops has prohibited 
all navigation on the river Eyder. he King of Den- 
mark left Copenhagen on the 26th ultimo, for Flensburg, 
where he intends to stay with the army about ten days. 
A Russian fleet, consisting of six line-of-battle ships, one 
frigate, two steam-frigates, two steam-corvettes, two 
brigs, and three schooners, was lying off Copenhagen 
when the King left that capital. 

A conspiracy has been discovered at Bucharest which 
has very extensive ramifications. Several arrests have 
taken place. Although the plot has failed, it has pro- 
duced a moment of crisis, in which Russia has been 
playing an active part. For the present the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg has been thwarted, but the present move- 
ment shows how very precarious is the duration of tran- 
quillity in the Danubian provinces. 

The bill for abolishing the slave trade in the district of 
Columbia has been the subject of several exciting debates 
in the American Senate, and was ordered to be engrossed 
fora third reading, by a vote of 32to 10. The bill for 
the delivery of fugitive slaves has passed the House by a 
vote of 109 to 75. It was supported by only three Whigs 
from the free states. Of the loco foco members from the 
free states there were twenty-six in its favour. 

The latest intelligence from Texas is satisfactory. 
The action of Congress regarding the boundary of this 
state was as yet unknown there; but the action of her 
local Legislature has been more prudent than that of her 
dellicose Governor, who has threatened to make war on 
the United States, though his treasury contained but 
$4,000 dollars. The “ War Bill” is not known to have 
been lost, the boundary question was submitted to the 
Peele, and the Legislature has adjourned. 

he members from California have been admitted into 
both Houses of Congress, and have taken their seats. 
Colonel Fremont, one of the senators from California, 
has introduced a bill extending the laws and judiciary 


system of the United States over California, and appoint- | prosperity 


| menced at twelve o’clock. 


ie 4 surveyor of the public lands to reside there, and 
eep the peace between the whites and the Indians. 
The last accounts from New York say that rumours of 
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| the Lancashire Public School Association, held on Tues- 





| of the occassion was formed at half-past ten o’clock, 
| which was attended by the members of the institution, 


another intended attack on Cuba were exciting uneasi- | 


hess, but that Government was prepared to meet and 
“Sppress any movement of the kind. 
_The damages by the recent storm and floods in the 
Gaited States have been of appalling magnitude. On 
phen alone there cannot have been less than 
tons’ ) dollars of property destroyed, and the calcula- 
eget are that the destruction throughout the United 
- amounts to more than 4,000,000 dollars, Nearly 
Y persons lost their lives by the overflow of the 


ehuylkil, and more than one hundred in the entire State 
of Pennsylvania, 





a, ae election of Lord Mayor took place on 
% rday at Guildhall. According to custom the Lord 
yor and aldermen, with the officers of the corporation, 


attended divine service at St. Lawrence Church. Imme. 
diately afterwards the various functionaries proceeded to 
Guildhall, where Mr. Alderman Musgrove, clothworker, 
was elected to the office. The new Lord Mayor, after 
expressing the gratitude he felt for the honour which had 
been conferred upon him, stated that “ he should use his 
utmost endeavours during the eventful year upon which 
they were about to enter to maintain the proud character 
which the City of London had enjoyed for hospitality, 
justice, and charity.” 

The Lord Mayor has issued cards of invitation for a 
banquet, to be given in the Egyptian-hall, on Wednes- 
day, the 16th instant, to the leading bankers and the 
principal merchants in the ~ of London, as well as 
to the masters, wardens, and clerks of a major part of 
the City Companies, and several distinguished private 
friends. 

Several meetings of the local commissioners of the 
metropolitan districts for promoting the Exhibition of 
1851 took place at the New Palace, Westminster, on 
Thursday. The reports made by the various commis- 
sioners were of the most satisfactory nature, and such as 
to leave no doubt whatever but that the productions of 
industry in the several departments which they represent 
in their localities will be fully represented at the Exhi- 
bition. 

The Royal British Bank has announced to its cus- 
tomers its intention to issue, in cases where it may be 
desired, promissory notes payable to their order for any 
portion or for the full amount of the balances that may 
stand against their names either in the shape of cash 
credits or drawing accounts. Thus, a person having 
£500 at the Bank, and wishing to give security to some 
other person to that extent, might obtain at the bank 
promissory notes to his own order, with which his ac- 
count would be debited, and which he could then hand 
unendorsed to the person in question, to hold as a gua- 
rantee for any transanction between them, while the 
interest allowed by the bank would still accrue to the 
depositor. 

A large quantity of Assyrian and other antiquities and 
marbles, consigned to the trustees of the British 
Museum, has arrived. Among them are the great bull 
from Nineveh, with a man’s head and dragon’s wings, 
weighing twelve tons, and a lion, sculptured in the same 
manner, weighing nine tons. There are also several 
coffins, containing many curious relics of the manners 
and usages of Eastern countries regarding the ceremo- 
nies observed in burying their dead. 

The portion of Oxford-street between South Moulton 
and New Bond-streets has been closed for traffic, in order 
to remove the ordinary macadamized paving and replace 
it with granite blocks, as being more durable and also 
more suitable to this portion of the street, which is a 
rapid decline to the hollow of Oxford-street, and which 
will now be assimilated with the lower portion of the 
descent, which was paved ina similar manner about @ year 
since. 

At the ordinary weekly meeting of the committee of 


day evening last, Mr. R. W. Smiles, the secretary, read a 
letter he had just received from Edward Lombe, Esq., of 
Great Melton Hall, Norfolk, accompanied by an order 
upon his bankers for £50, as his first annual subscription 
to the Funds of the Public School Association. At the 
same meeting the secretary reported on thirty letters 
relative to the proposed educational conference, which 
had been received during the week, from clergymen and 
gentlemen in various parts of the kingdom. Several of 
the writers sent subscriptions, others announced their in- 
tention to attend the conference, and almost all expressed 
sympathy with the objects of the movement and appro- 
bation of the means by which it is proposed to accomplish 
these objects. 

Forty-five thousand pounds, in money and land, have 
been assigned over to trustees by Miss Howard, of York- 
place, for the following uses:—To erect twenty-one 
houses on her property at Pinner, near Harrow, in the 
form of a crescent, the centre house for the trustees, the 
other twenty houses for the use of twenty widows, who 
are to occupy them free of rent and taxes, and also to 
receive £50 a-year clear of all deductions. The widows 
of naval men to have the preference, then those of mili- 
tary men, and, lastly, those of clergymen; none but per- 
sons of good character to be selected, to be chosen or 
dismissed for misconduct, by the trustees. The deed is 
now enrolled in Chancery, and approved of by the Lord 
Chancellor. The trustees named are the Earlof Fingal 
and Mr. Mackinnon, M.P. 

The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of aliterary and 
educational institute in Bury, to be called ‘*‘ The Athe- 
num,” took place on Thursday; Lord Stanley, who is 
a great landowner in the town and district, having 
kindly consented to officiate, a procession in honour 


the committee, and many gentlemen interested in its 
The ceremony of laying the stone com- 
There was an immense con- 
course of people on the ground. Lord Stanley made a 
speech in favour of popular education, but warned the 
founders of the Atheneum against allowing the new in- 
stitution to be turned into a mere news-room, 

The freedom of the burgh of Dundee was conferred 
upon the Honourable Fox Maule on Friday. The cere- 
mony took place in the Thistle-hall, which was crowded 
to excess, there being nearly 1000 persons present. The 
right honourable gentleman, in acknowledging the 
honour conferred upon him, referred to the part which 
he had taken in the political reforms of the country, in 
his connection with a Government who had ever advo- 
cated a liberal policy, and to the approval which the 
citizens of Dundee had so unequivocally expressed of 
that policy on his first election as the representative of 
Perthshire. . 

A meeting was held in Liverpool on Monday, at which 





| a report was adopted declaring that the ship-building | 


trade of the port had suffered diminution from a variety 
of causes, the chief of which was the great want of space 
and accommodation in the present yards, the higher 
prices charged by them than at the outports, the inse- 
curity of tenure, which has prevented the erection of 
machinery, and the continual removal of the builders’ 
yards, and trade combinations amongst wor! ship- 
wrights. The great injury to the espeople of Liver- 
pool for the want of proper accommodation for ship- 
building might be seen in the evidence of Mr. M‘Gregor, 
Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Reston, In the year 1845 these 
gentlemen employed 2800 men, and paid £174,720 in 
wages ; while at the present time they employ 890 men, 
at £55,536 wages perannum. The number of men em- 
ployed by them in marine work has decreased from 2090. 
men, receiving £130,417 wages, to 240 men, receiving 
£14,976 wages, a decrease in wages for marine work alene, 
of £115,440 per annum. For the restoration of the trade 
the report recommends the provision of a convenient 
site for the erection of private yards and graving docks, 
and points out the most eligible position for these 
desirable establishments. 

The whole of the manufacturing premises, occupying 
nearly half an acre of ground, belonging to Messrs. 
Brooke, tallowmelters, Southwark-bridge-road, were 
burnt to the ground, on Thursday night. The flames 
from so large a mass of combustibles mounted some 
hundred feet into the air, causing the district to be as 
light as noon. 

Mrs. Graham, the veteran aeronaut, who, on Wednes- 
| evening week, ascended with the Victoria and Albert 
balloon, from Vauxhall Gardens, for the benefit of the 
widow and family of the late unfortunate Lieutenant 
Gale, made a safe descent near the Temple-mills, in 
Hackney-marshes. While she with several assistants 
were endeavouring to discharge the gas from the balloon, 
a party of brickmakers and several rough characters as- 
sembled. A man belonging to their party was suddenly 
thrown into the balloon, which was iaumoliataly burst by 
the concussion 

The Cambridge Chronicle contains accounts of three 
incendiary fires in that county during the week. One 
took place on the premises of Mr. W. Gray, at Litlington, 
which was not extinguished until nearly the whole pre- 
mises were rremen: The inmates of the house had 
great difficulty in saving themselves from the devouri 
element. The damage is estimated at upwards of £1000, 
Another and still more destructive fire took place at Stret- 
ham, which commenced in a bean stack belonging to the 
Reverend H. H. Baber, and resulted ina loss of pro- 
perty tothe amount of £1500. The third fire was at 
Bassington, which destroyed agricultural produce to the 
amount of £400. 

Mrs. Jane Ellis, aged twenty-four, the wife of an eat- 
ing-house keeper, in Paddington-street, was burnt to 
death, on Sunday week, under the following shocki 
circumstances. While passing between a table and the 
fire-place, the skirt of a muslin dress she had on caught 
fire, and in a moment she was in a blaze from head to 
foot. Her husband attempted to extinguish the fire, but 
he did not succeed until the whole of her clothing to her 
stays was entirely consumed, and her neck, and lower 
yart of her body were dreadfully burnt. She never ral- 
Ried from the effects of the accident, and died on the Fri- 
day following. 

The convict Hannah Curtis, who was left for execution 
at the last assizes for Gloucester on a charge of poisoning 
her husband at Frampton Cottrell, has had the sentence 
commuted into transportation for life. 

A terrible accident occurred about a fortnight ago in a 
small village called Weiss, not far from Grez, whereby a 
great number of lives were lost. The village in question, 
which is also called ‘‘ Our Saviour on the Meadow,” is a 
favourite place of pilgrimage at this time of the year, and 
was more than ordinarily full on the day in question. 
The weary pilgrims had all retired to rest, and were 
sound asleep, when suddenly a fire broke out beneath 
a hay-loft, in which were a couple of hundred persons at 
the time. More than half of them are said to have 
perished in the flames, which speedily communicated 
with the adjoining houses, and a high wind blowing at 
the time, half the village was burnt down, and many 
more persons perished. 





The Freeman's Journal says that arrangements for the 
formation of a new Roman Catholic University in Ire- 
land are already in a state of forwardness, and that the 
four archbishops, with the other bishops and 
nominated as a committee of arrangement by the S: 
will hold their first sitting in Dublin on the 15th instant, 

A large provincial meeting was held on Saturday last 
at the Court House, Bandon, for the purpose of forming 
an agricultural school for Munster. The Earl of Bandon, 
who, with his son, Lord Bernard, M.P., attended the 
meeting, took the chair on the occasion, and a series of 
resolutions were passed in furtherance of the object. 

The Freeman’s Journal says that Mr. Hughes owes 
his appointment to the office of Solicitor-General to the 
chance he has of getting into the representation of Long- 
ford in Parliament by some satisfactory arrangement 
with one of the present members. : 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy, “‘ having received confirmation 
from Mr. Fagan of his intention to retire as soon as the 
new registry shall be available,” has announced his in- 
tention to commence his canvass of the constituency of 
Cork in the course of a few days. 

The Clare Journal says :—‘ Since Friday last a young 
lady, highly respectable, has been missing from Kilkee ; 
on thatevening she went to walk, and has not been seen 
since. Her family are in great trouble, believing her to 
have fallen over some cliff, but it is the opinion of others 
that she has made a more happy exit, especially as it ap- 
pears there were three or four thousand pounds at her 
own disposal. Report says that she and a young gentle- 
man from Limerick were seen at Miltown. One of her 
brothers is gone there to ascertain the truth of this 
report. 
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Associative Progress. 


——— 
WORKING ASSOCIATIONS OF PARIS. 
Tue Worxine JeweLers. 


This is the oldest established of all the Parisian 
associations, as it was commenced in the year 1835 
by a few workmen, who had read some excellent | 
publications of the day (I quote from Giland’s | 
Revue des Associations Ouvriéres) that advocated the | 
principle of association, and used to be secretly dis- 
tributed at night in the various localities frequented 
by operatives, dropped in the workshops, slipped 
under doors, and through window-shutters. It so 
happened that a working jeweller collected several 
of these papers that were pushed under the gateway 
of the house in which he lodged, where he found 
them every morning on his way to work. ‘These | 
he perused and carefully studied, communicated the 
discovery to his companions, who, being struck with | 
the advantages that would accrue to them by adopt- 
ing such an organization of labour, immediately de- | 
termined to consider how they could put it in prae- | 
tice. Their fellow-workmen turned a deaf ear to 
their remonstrances, their masters ridiculed the idea, 
but they, full of faith and courage, set to work ac- | 
cording to their knowledge. They managed their 
affairs with skill and prudence, and when it was seen 
that they continued to exist and gain a livelihood for 
several years, their greatest opponents became their 
supporters, and recommended them in every direc- 
tion. Eight years of toil and trouble, patient en- | 
durance, and steady perseverance, placed them in a 
position to realize considerable profits, when they 
received a severe check, owing to defects in their 
statutes and the selfish views of several members, 
who thought to benefit themselves by breaking up 
the association and seizing the profits, or by demand- 
ing large sums as the price of their forbearance. 
They were compelled to satisfy these unjust demands, 
and at the same time lost a great part of their 
customers, who went over to the seceding members. 
Nothing disheartened, they recommenced their work, | 
reformed their statutes, and, among other improve- 
ments, introduced a law to compel every member 
entering the association to renounce for ever the 
right of establishing a private concern of his own, 
under a penalty of 25,000f. (£4000) ; and another, 
which requires a seventh part to be deducted from 
each man’s salary to form a common fund for the 
purpose of perpetuating the association by modifying 
and extending its operations. They have avoided 
the error of an equality of wages by having the 
members paid according to their work, and the | 
profits divided in proportion to the weekly salary of | 
each. The whole body of members united in general | 
assembly, elect the officers, and have supreme autho- | 
rity in all matters. 





This society is remarkable for having a twofold 
object, viz., the moral and physical amelioration of 
its members. By securing to the labourer the means 
and instruments of labour he is made for ever in- 
dependent of the capitalist, and placed in a position | 
to gain a comfortable livelihood. By accustoming 
workmen to live together as brothers, instead of | 
enemies trying to undersell and ruin each other, | 
their moral nature is elevated and improved. But | 
these men go farther; they instruct each other at | 
their meetings and their homes in the duties of men | 
and citizens, and encourage each other to fulfil those | 
duties in obedience to the dictates of conscience, | 
since a fault committed by one member would bring 
disgrace upon the whole society. This reflection, 
which is their great bond of union, is sufficient to 
preserve them affectionate, honest, and industrious. 
The number of members has never exceeded seven- 
teen, and is now only eleven. They are in a pros- 
perous condition, and out of thirty associations vi- 
sited by the Government commission they alone 
were favourably noticed, and received the most 
commendatory language from M, Lefebvre-Duruflé 
in his report to the Government, in consequence of 
which they were granted 25,000 francs out of the 
3,000,000, They have four branch establishments in 
Paris, and send their products, of the most exquisite 
taste, original designs, and superior workmanship, 
to every part, not only of France, but of Europe and | 
America. Their chief establishment is in the Rue | 
St. Martin, 253, under the title of the firm of Leroy, | 
Thibant, and Co. Here, then, is a standing refuta- | 
tion of the calumnies and objections against asso- | 
ciations of workmen, for here is one that, founded in | 
1835, with only four members and a capital of 200 | 
francs, can boast an existence of fifteen years! during 
which time the number of members has been nearly | 
trebled, the sphere of operations immensely extended, | 
and a sum of money amassed as a common fund that | 
will enable them to perpetuate the association to an | 
indefinite period, and withstand the shocks of a com- 
mercial crisis. Is there anything in the atmosphere | 
or institutions of England to prevent our own | 
countrymen from following their example? I am 
indebted for the greater part of the above account to 
Giland’s excellent little work on the associations. 





| bers. 


Tue WatcHMAKERS, 


The Rue de Berry is situated in a labyrinth of nar- | 
row dirty streets, between the Rue du Temple and the 
Boulevard of the same name, for such are ever the 
humble abodes in which the poor and industrious | 
workmen are obliged to commence their peaceful | 
campaign against the tyranny of competition. A dark | 
passage and narrow staircase, as usual, lead to two | 


| rooms in which timepieces of every variety, of the 


most valuable and delicate workmanship, are in | 
course of manufacture or repair, besides musical 
snuff-boxes and other objects of luxury usually found 
at a watchmaker’s. In January, 1849, three sober, 
industrious workmen joined together to form an 
association, without any resources whatever, except 
the tools they brought; and, in the course of 


| eighteen months, they encreased to fourteen mem- 


bers, having done business to the amount of 25,000f. 
(£1000), paid about 4000f. (£160) to hired journey- 
men, and 3000f. (£120) to themselves as salary, 
having agreed to receive only 15f. a-week each, in 
order to meet the expenses of the establishment, 


| which, in so costly a species of manufacture, it may 


well be conceived must have been numerous and 
considerable. At first, indeed, they received only 
lf. a-day, though the adherents (members not yet 


| admitted into the association, but elected in turn, as 


the business extends) receive now as much as 21f. 
a-week ; and the hired workmen, who are all paid 
by the piece, can earn sometimes 30f. a-week. Owing 
to the prevailing prejudice against associations of 
workmen, the oppositions and petty annoyances of 
the Government, this association has still many diffi- 
culties to contend with, and has been compelled to 
reduce its number to six members, the others ob- 
taining work as they can of master-watchmakers. 
When we consider what these noble fellows have 
accomplished, and the means at their disposal—for 
they commenced with absolutely nothing—we are 
almost led to contradict the saying of the old philo- 
sophers, ex nihilo nihil fit ; however, they had one or 
two little things called industry, and independent 
epirit, and a courageous heart: these were their 
capital, and a terrible struggle it was for them at the 
commencement; but they possessed what I have so 
frequently met with in my visits to these associa- 
tions—a determined, unconquerable spirit, that they 
would rather perish with hunger in a ditch than for- 
sake the principle of association ; and this spirit has 
carried them triumphantly through all their diffi- 
culties. J. ELS. 


REDEMPTION Society. — Moneys received for the 
week, ending September 30:—Leeds, £1 7s.; [udders- 
field, Mr. Gledhill, 9s. 6d.; Worcester, Mr. F. Jones, 
l4s. 4d. Communal Building Fund, Leeds, ds. 


Tue ParkueaD Codrerative Srore. — The nine- 
teenth anniversary of the Parkhead Codperative Victual- 
ling Society was held on the 27th instant, when about 
100 of the members, with their wives and sweethearts, 
sat down to an excellent supper. At the conclusion of 


the repast several of the members delivered interesting | 
| addresses on the benefits they had derived from the 
| society, and on the social and moral results which might 
| accrue to the working classes generally, if the principle 


of coOperation was more generally acted on. ‘The sales 


| of this society amount to from £1400 to £1600 per quar- 


ter, and members, besides being supplied with cheaper 
and better provisions, and shoes, and various articles of 
clothing, than could be obtained from other dealers, have 
an avarage dividend amongst them of £120 yearly. Their 
permanent stock amounts to £350: all profits accumu- 
lated above this sum are divided equally among the mem- 
I think it would be a great improvement if they 
(and all other similar societies) would adopt the plan of 
the Galashiels Ccéperative Society, and allow a portion 
of the profits to accumulate as a sunk fund, for the pur- 
pose of extending their operations. I have lately re- 
ceived an important letter from the secretary of the 
Galashiels Society, minutely detailing their mode of 
proceeding. lL intend to lay it before the committee of 
the Parkhead Society, in the hope of inducing them to 
adopt the principle which has proved so successful in 
Galashiels. Ten weeks ago the inhabitants of Camla- 
shee commenced operations for the purpose of establish- 
ing a codperative store. They called a public meeting of 
those favourable to the object; they divided the village 
into seven wards, and appointed two wardsmen for each 
ward, whose duty it is to go through their wards every 
Saturday evening and collect cash, and endeavour to ob- 
tain new members. Already seventy shares of 10s. each 
are subscribed for, and new members are being added 
every week. All money is lodged in the Bank until a 
sufficient sum is accumulated to commence operations. 
All office-bearers are performing their duty faithfully 
without fee or reward. ‘They have agreed to act on the 
Galashiels plan. 

CobPERATION IN PatsLEY.—A public meeting, with 


|a view of commencing a covperative (provision) store, | 


was lately held in New-street, Paisley. ‘“ The meeting 
was one,’ says the Glasgow Post, ‘* which, for numbers 
and respectability, gives every encouragement to the 
scheme propounded, which has for its object the welfare 
of the deserving and industrious classes. Mr. John 
M‘Intyre opened the meeting by giving a brief account 
of the objects contemplated. The resolutions bearing on 
the subject were unanimously adopted.” 

Tue GALASHIELS Provision Store Company have 
just opened a third branch for the sale of groceries, &c., 
and also a shop for the sale of butcher meat.—W. 8. 


TO CORRESPONDENTs, 


Press of matter compels us to defer till next week the 
of several communieations ; amongst them two letters of 
siderable interest, from George Sunter and 


mocrat.” “Aon Be 
poker Donic —_—_—_————>>>>> 
(The following appeared in our Second Edition of 


last week. | 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay, Sept, 28, 





Her Majesty and Prince Albert went out walkin 
in the early part of Wednesday. Prince Albert after’ 
wards went out shooting. The Earl of Aberdeen, 
who arrived at Balmoral on Wednesday, and Sir 
Edwin Landseer, who has been there for some days, 
dined with her Majesty on Wednesday. At the 
Privy Council, on Tuesday, it was resolved that the 
Parliament, which stands prorogued to Tuesday, the 
15th day of October next, be further prorogued to 
Thursday, the 14th day of November next, 


A meeting was held in the Great Rooms at Ux. 
bridge, on ‘Tuesday evening, to hear an exposition of 
the principles of the National Refurm Association, 
Mr. H. J. Slack said the association was really what 
it professed to be ; it was truly national in its prin. 
ciples and objects :— 

“ The first aim of the association was such an extension 
of the suffrage as would confer the right to be registered 
as an elector upon every man of full age, not subject to 
any legal disability, who had for twelve months occupied a 
tenement, or a portion of one, for which he had claimed 
to be rated to the relief of the poor. He knew that there 
were numbers who advocated manhood suffrage, maintain. 
ing that the sacred right of voting was inherent, not in 
the bricks and mortar, butin the man, (Cheers.) What 
he would impress upon such persons was, that the pro- 
posed enfranchisement was one of very great extent. He 
did not stand there as the advocate of ‘finality;’ he 
detested the word; but he maintained that they might 
consistently be contented to pass through an intermediate 
space in order to attain the ultimate end. (Hear, hear.) 
With this view they should endeavour to unite as 
many reformers as possible. This country now con- 
tained between six and seven millions of adults, and 
of these only about 800,000 possessed the franchise. 
If the first principle of the association was carried 
into effect, there would be 3,000,000 electors. What 
was contemplated was, in fact, a lodger suffrage—that 

| every one who occupied a lodging, and went through a 
formal process of rating—for it need be nothing more 
than formal—should have a vote, and as the great bulk 
of the industrious classes in this country resided in their 
abodes as permanently as the wealthy classes, it would 
be seen that under what was proposed scarcely any adult 
need be without the franchise.” 


Mr. George Thompson delivered a long and able 
speech in which he exposed the evils of the present 
mischievous system. Unless they had a real repre- 
sentation of the tax-paying community, it would be 
| better for them to place the power of laying on the 
taxes in the hands of two or three men than in 656. 
The latter, though personally interested in the main- 
tenance of high taxes, profess to represent the nation, 
and, consequently, the people are said to be taxed by 
themselves, and cannot complain in the manner they 
might and would, if a few men were individually and 
personally responsible for the laying on of these im- 
positions. . 

A resolution, declaratory of confidence in the a8so- 
ciation, was then carried unanimously; and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 





A “farewell group meeting” of the emigrants 
connected with the Family Colonization Loan 
Society, who are to sail from Gravesend on the 
30th instant, was held in the Royal British Institu- 
tion, City-road, yesterday evening. Mr. Wyndham 
Harding stated that fifty families and forty young 
girls are going out by a vessel, who have subscribed 
about £1400 towards the expenses of their — 
Mr. Lowe, a member of the Legislative Council ot 
New South Wales, spoke of much approbation 0 
the principle of the association :— 

“ The principle was not eleemosynary, but that part 
ing out the emigrants at their own expense, and for t . 
he admired it, because it would work out and demonstra 
the enormous power of codperation, and show how! 
could be made to work out any good object that was 1» 
quired. Nota shilling was asked to be given to =< 
ciety; but what was wante d was a floating capital, * in 
might be contributed by the upper classes, which, being 
retu:ned, should afford the means of at once relieving : 
labour-market of this country, and of enabling peg 
ing classes to find remunerated labour and happy 40 ot 
in the colonies. The emigrants who were going aa 
| were not doing so only to better their condition, buta re 
the pioneers of a great principle, and upon penne 2 
depended the destinies of hundreds and thousands 0 on 
| hereafter. If they returned the money advanced wort 
it would be proved that the working classes ae 
of confidence ; the system would progress, and the m - 
returned would be the means of sending out others, 
continuing the working of the principle. by Mr 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by ™ 
Vernon Smith, Lord Clifford, Mr. Sydney, 
Mosman, 
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“Wa regret to learn that his grace the Duke of New- 
+349 h a precarious state of health as to leave 
castle is none he The knowledge of thi 
pat little hope of his recovery. e knowledge of this 
‘eenmstance has caused a@ general feeling of regret 
abet the district, among parties entertaining dif- 
ferent political opinions. The demise of his son, Lord 
William Clinton, has augmented the grief of his grace’s 
ous relatives and tenantry. Lord Lincoln, with 
wie Charles and Robert and the Ladies Clinton, are 
opera on their noble parent. Prayers were 
wifered for his grace on Sunday last in Worksop and 
other churches in the neighbourhood.— Morning Post. 

The writ for the election of anew member for Cambridge 
University in the room of the Right Honourable Charles 
B, Law, was issued from the Crown-office on Thursday 

oon, and transmitted by that night’s mail to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, by whom the day of 
election is to be appointed. ; 3 

The Glasgow Daily Mail contains a report of an in- 
teresting public meeting which took place on Thursday 
evening in that city on the slave-trade question. It was 
cried by the Lord Provost, in compliance with a nu- 
merous and influentially-signed requisition, and was 
held in the City-hall, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of adopting resolutions, and appointing a 
committee to prepare petitions to the Legislature in 
favour of enforcing the treaties ratified between Great 
Britain, Spain, and Brazil, for the suppression of the 

de. 

“nee certain that the loss of life consequent on the 
joss of the Superb, is far greater than has yet been 
stated. Upon a comparison of the passenger list of the 
vessel, with the names of those saved, it has been ascer- 
tained that at least seventeen persons have been lost, and 
from enquiries which have been made, it is feared that, in 
addition to those, there were four other sufferers. Mr. 
Willis and niece, Mr. Pinson, Mrs. Baker and child, and 
anative of Jersey, name unknown, were amongst those 
drowned. A coroner’s inquest is sitting, and the circum- 
stances attending the calamity will no doubt receive a 
searching investigation. The Superb, which was left 
high and dry on the rocks by the receding tide, after the 
accident, has now disappeared, having sunk in deep water. 
It appears pretty certain that this catastrophe is mainly 
attributable to the culpable acquiescence of Captain 
Priaulx in the desire of some of the passengers to pass 
close to the wreck of the Polka. It is also asserted that 
if the captain had remained on board, and used his 
authority for the maintenance of order, no one need 
have had even a wet foot, but, that instead of endea- 
vouring to control the panic, which almost invariably 
follows such an occurrence, he was one of the first to 
originate it. Some of the attendant circumstances of 
this catastrophe are painfully interesting. ‘The two chil- 
dren of Mr. Jackson, who had been rescued from the 
Polka the week before, were on the deck, and, on first 
seeing the rocks, enquired what their name was. The 
reply was, ‘“* The Minquiers;” but the poor father added, 
“TIthink they ought to be called the Polka Rocks!” 
Scarcely had the words been uttered when the vessel 
struck, and the enquirers were precipitated by the shock 
into the water, and were seen no more. 

We are glad to learn that the result of the West 
Riding is such as to leave no doubt of the triumphant 
return of Mr. Cobden at the next election, unless the 
Reformers are divided. The advantage to the Liberals 
in all the large towns is very considerable, their net gain 
being in Leeds, 161; in Bradford, 152; in Halifax, 78; 
in Barnsley, 37; in Sheffield, 42: total in five 
triets, 470. 

_A very alarming and destructive fire broke out on 
Thursday night, at the Grove, near the floating harbour, 
Bristol, and, notwithstanding the efforts used to subdue 
it, it continued to rage with unabated fury for many 
hours, placing the shipping in the floating harbour, 
among which were many first class vessels ready for sea, 
in jeopardy. The total damage cannot be estimated at 

than £6000. Among the property, either destroyed 
or greatly injured, were a nutnber of fine paintings by 


old masters, belonging to Mr. Gomersall, jun., the 
comedian, 


dis- 


From the reports’ in various German papers, it 
appears that a gereral movement of foreign troops 
toward the Hessian frontier is taking place. 

The Cassel Gazette, published at Frankfort, contains 


4 proclamation from the Elector, denying the right of 


the Chamber to refuse the Government the necessary 
taxes, and gives the following resolutions of the Diet, 
the ancient enemy of all constitutional rights :— 

“1, The Electoral Government is called upon to apply 
all the means possessed by a Government of this con- 
federation to establish the rightful authority of the 
Sovereign, now menaced in the electorate. 2. The said 
 eypepres is at the same time desired to report, without 

ay, to this Assembly any proceedings taken by it in 
wr of the foregoing direction, together with ‘the ir 
ro lil se Diet reserves the right of ordaining 
the | pene Ings necessary for securing or restoring 
J€gal state of relations between the Government and 
Ration of Hesse-Cassel.”” 
nag ag the Permanent Committee and the offi- 
en th w werious elvil departments are waiting to 
prea e “— of the measures threatened by Has- 
rl dep. eanwhile they are not idle. Oa the 
Steiids aeneet Committee, upon the receipt of 
Vidlation +o ¥ ulda, preferred two indictments for 
dhetutien p, ~ constitution, through the attempted 
sjor-Gen t e ordinances af September 7th, against 
ie Schirmer and the Burgermeister 
silliminans The court is now occupied with the 
~~ y vestigation of these two cases. 

hin, Py Rie cme manufactory near ‘(hann, Haut 
Workinen are nt by fireon the 15th. More than 200 

own out of employ. 
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| Public AWioirs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in its eternal progress.—Dk. ARNOLD, 


CORK INDUSTRIAL WORKHOUSE. 
Tue Sheffield experiment is admirably supported 
by that at Cork, for an account of which we are 
indebted to our contemporary, the Daily News. 
It is a new and most gratifying proof of the extent 
to which the great questions of industry, produce, 
and land are forcing themselves on the attention of 
all parties. Yes, “it moves”; and the feeble, 
almost the confessedly yielding resistance of objec- 
tors and doubters, attests the progress that we are 
making towards sounder knowledge and practice. 


Here, on the ground of the Poor-law,—as we 
hope to show, if God shall have permitted our 
labour to proceed,—the Associative idea may be 
brought to practice, and the very antagonists of 
Association—antagonists because they do not un- 
derstand—will learn what that idea is, by working 
it out for themselves in material practice. 


The differences in the Cork experiment are just 
such as were most desirable to test the soundness 
of the principle. The industry of the paupers, 
thus far, has been devoted, in great part, to secon- 
dary employments—by which we mean, not the 
raising of produce, nor its simplest preparations for 
the essential needs of life, but transmutations of 
raw material into the conveniences of civilized life; 
and yet the effect has been still more marked than 





that at Sheffield in some particulars most intelligible | 
The influence of genuine | 


to the public at large. 
industrial occupation on the discipline of a huge 
number of paupers, some thousands, is most 
striking : they are contented, cheerful, and orderly ! 
‘That incalculable moral benefit has been attained 
without the slightest addition of cost to the rate- 
payers,—on the contrary, concurrently with it, the 
cost of each pauper has actually been reduced 25 
per cent., and the gross amount of rates has been 
still more diminished, no doubt in part by the effect 
of a genuine labour test as a detriment to idleness 
and an example to industry—consequences which 
we noted at Sheffield. We assert rather than deny 
that the blessing of better seasons has contributed 
to this effect; but it is always most happy when 
the laws of man are thus seen working harmo- 
niously with the laws of God to augment the bless- 
ings of the earth. 

Some time since a deputation waited on the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to bespeak his atten- 
tion to various operations going forward towards 
the improvement of the country, and he was asked 
to encourage this Cork experiment. He made two 
objections,—both strictly belonging to the political 
ceconomy of the old books. He was told that if 
the Cork workhouse were permitted to develope its 
industry it might become self-supporting ; to which 
he objected that it would then interfere with the 
market of the independent trader. ‘This is a double 
fallacy. One half of it has been unanswerably re- 
futed by Matthew Hill, in speaking of labour in 
reformatory prisons. ‘The dependants of the state, 
whether paupers or prisoners, must be maintained 
somehow ; and if they are not permitted to main- 
tain themselves, as the independent citizen mav, 
they must be maintained by the independent 
citizen through rates and taxes. And in that form 
he pays additionally, for the collection of rates 
and taxes, for the paupers or prisoners who are 
such through the inefficiency of the corrective pro- 
cess, and for other sources of national less. ‘The 
other half of the fallacy is peculiar to Ireland : the 
thing which prevents the development of industry 
in Ireland is the triple want of tranquillity, capital, 
andexample. For those wants genuine industry and 
trade are not redundant, as in England, but deficient, 
as compared with population and land; and, there- 
fore, the operation which is now carried on in the 
Cork workhouse, without the aid of Lord Clarendon, 
is of the precise kind to supply the triple want, and 
so really to do that which the poor-law of Elizabeth 


so wisely ed to do—to set the poor on work. 
And, not only will it check pauperism, but it must 
also most powerfully aid the don opment of industry 
and trade, by eking out the deficient capital in one 
of the readiest temporary modes, by encouraging 
tranquillity, and by upholding a practical example. 
It will not “interfere” with trade and industry, 
but powerfully encourage, support, and help them. 
The other objection made by Lord Clarendon 
was, that if he were to fall in with the wishes of the 
deputation, he would be making the workhouse into 
something like the national workshops of France. 
Now, we do not accuse Lord Clarendon of sharing the 
dishonesty which ascribes those “ workshops” to 
Louis Blanc ; who has incontestably proved that he 
was not answerable for them. They were esta- 
blished by M. Marie, an opponent of Communism, 
either in the panic-stricken canting wish to antici- 
pate the cry of the hour although opposed to his 
own convictions, or else with the still more dis- 
honest intention of anticipating some Associative 
establishment, and thus securing that apparent 
failure which would crown his treacherous subser- 











| viency. The workshops of France should be called 
_ Marie’s Folly, or Marie’s Fraud, We say that we 
do no not suspect Lord Clarendon of any fraudu- 
| lent knowledge in re-uttering that forgery; but 
| what he did mean, of course, was, that, to obey the 
| wish of the deputation, would be to set up an 
| Associative establishment. Now, that is true, but 
| the example cited by Lord Clarendon is false: the 
| workshops which failed were Anti-Associative; the 
| Cork experiment, which is advancing so success- 
| fully, is truly Associative. Lord Clarendon is 
right: he has stamped with its true character the 
experiment now rising to refute his fears. 

We might hesitate to reproclaim the viceregal 
verity, lest the promoters of the Cork experiment 
should be alarmed by the word Associative; but 
we do not hesitate, because the practical success is 
too obvious to the promoters, too justly gratifying 
to their pride, too immediately satisfactory to the 
ratepayers, for them to be frightened off by a word. 
We also perceive that that once terrible word,— 
| once whispered only to be denounced,—is now 
growing familiar in Parliament and in Town 
Council, in Viceregal presence and in parish 
meetings ; familiar, and daily less mistrusted ; nay, 
even in the minds of those not yet quite converted, 
it is allied with the newest, best, and most hopeful 
ideas of improvement. It is no longer frightful, 
but only too promising, too poetically attractive. 
We shall see: we have Lord Clarendon’s autho- 
rity for saying that the Cork experiment is of the 
Associative nature, and we are willing to let it 
illustrate the truths of Association to vouch its 
promises. 

The Cork guardians, with the sanction of the 
Irish Poor-law Commissioners, are about to add a 
farm to their establishment—so much has their 
a success advanced beyond Lord Clarendon’s 
nenlike alarms! ‘The experiment, therefore, is not 
only brought to bear upon the organization of in- 
dustry, but upon the /and ; and thus is it carried 
to the very basis of industry and of Social exist- 
ence, ‘The intelligence of the Cork guardians is a 
most encouraging public fact: they and the Shef- 
field guardians are truly performing the most noble 
work which can be rendered by the patriot of our 
day—leading the people from eodind to the pro- 
mised land, While others are talking and writing 
they are doing. Mr. Toulmin Smith has a right 
to point to both these examples of local intelligence 
and energy taking the lead in the work of 
the day, And be this fundamental truth ever 
borne in mind,—that while the competitive 
market in secondary employments may be over- 
stocked, until “redundant population” finds in- 
dustry fail to attain even the promise of “the 
curse,”—we are using the orthodox language of 
authority in theology and cconomy — industry 
actually employed in creating produce, and in its 
primary preparation for human wants, can never 
be redundant. In primary produce, “ plenty” is 
always a blessing. The Cork guardians, there- 
fore, are adding to their most interesting and 
intelligent experiment that sound basis on which 
the sagacious Yorkshiremen founded their experi- 
ment at Sheffield. 


| 





THE SCHOOL SCANDAL AT WOOLWICH 
AND CARSHALTON. 
PERPETUAL failure waits on endeavour that re- 
fuses to recognize fact; and one of the most 
lamentable instances of this choice to go wrong is 
exhibited in the low state of education, even among 





our wealthier classes, who might command every 
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resource. The disclosure, which we copy from the 
Times, respecting the military school at Woolwich 
and its preparatory branch at Carshalton, is a tale 
to make every sustainer of our public school sys- 
tem hang his head with shame. 

The objects and the very nature of human life 
are overlooked, in the presumption that they ought 
to be something different from what they are; and 
in the attempt to make the young human being 
what he “ ought” to be, the mode of making him 
what he might be is overlooked. The causes of 
the wrong are to be traced with tolerable distinct- 
ness through the results. 

It is assumed that so-called “ religious” teaching 
ought to suffice for moral culture and guidance, 
and teachers of all Christian persuasions in this 
country rely more or less on that book which, 
containing as it does so many sublime truths and 
lessons, also contains actual suggestions of vice. 
The continued failure of this moral training—and 
wonderful is the fact—does not weaken the faith 
in it; but the failure of the system is madly im- 
puted to the innate turpitude of those who are 
subjected to it. It is presumed that “ religion” 
ought alone to train the youthful mind and heart ; 
it fails, and the teachers charge their constant 
failure, not upon themselves and their system, but 
upon their pupils! Ask them, then, if the system 
fails even by reason of such presumed turpitude, to 
try another system suited to the erring youth with 
So it is their business to deal, and you are 
assailed as an “ infidel” : the system is more sacred 
than the scholars : it is more pious to rear devils 
by a system that “ ought” to make them angels, 
than to rear up honest, healthy, manly men by a 
system of less pretension, and devised more strictly 
according to the thing trained. 

Again, the “ gentleman” is distinguished by a 
superior education, which the professors have 
attained by very hard study: it is presumed that 
hard study is absolutely good, that it makes men 
learned, unless they are perverse; and that to be 
learned, in some fashion, is the grand object of 
tuition. Now, the bent towards erudition is a spe- 
cial bent, not natural to the majority of minds, 
which are placed in that school Procrustes’ 
bed. They cannot acquire the sort of instruction 
imparted ; the instruction of which they are capable 
is neglected. ‘The essential branches of knowledge 
need never be difficult; but enormous time is 
wasted, by the majority of scholars, in attempting 
to acquire what nature denies the faculty of retain- 
ing or using. Hence much ignorance of those 
things which might be learned and used; much 
need for learning after school days are over. Also, 
and most lamentable is the wide-spread social fact, 
much unhealthy cerebral excitement, leading to 
waste of bodily strength, even oi mental strength, 
and to morbid derangements of the natural instincts 
and feelings—premature developments, fantastical 
perversions, and degeneracy. The average boy, 
wearied with uncongenial teaching, stimulated to 
the highest point in ‘his brain, familiar with wicked 
suggestions in authors “sacred” and classic, is 
left to himself, in all his amusements, without guide ; 
and thus, even where healthy exercises might re- 
store the balance of nature, there, precisely there, 
he, over-excited, guideless, unadvised, untaught in 
this, is exposed to the most active temptations. 
And, because he goes wrong under such a system, 
we do not turn round with indignation upon that 
system, but exclaim at the proof of original sin! 
It is shocking, this yearly, daily sacrifice of the 
young—this sacrifice of the faculties of the next 
generation to the Juggernat of bigotry. 

But we do far worse. In our training we con- 
found good and bad, and we deliberately withhold 
from youth counsel where it is most needed. If by 
chance we detect the impulses innate in humanity, 
sacred in the eye of true religion, as to the creature 
all the laws by which the Creator works must be— 
if we detect the inevitable, nay, the anxiously 
wished-for germ of those impulses, we treat them 
as something bad, not be discussed :— 

“Speak we not of them, but look and pass.” 


Youth, cast back to its unguided impulses, con- 
fused, positively taught nof to discriminate between 
what is natural, straightforward, good, and what 
unnatural, perverted, bad—deprived thus even of 
his natural instinctive guide—weakened by luxury, 
unhardened, unstrengthened by the manly training 
which we associate with more barbarous, because 
more warlike, times—confused thus, over-excited, 
softened, perverted in sense and mind,—thus is 
it that youth is left to stray among the artificial 
temptations of civilized life. 

_ And the teacher, to be more impressive, makes 





himself stern, unsympathizing. He to whom 
youth might go for advice, repels adviceless youth 
o his rigour—is absent from the sports of youth, 
or enters into them so ill that they are constrained 
and altered in his view. Or if by chance youth 
does seek support and counsel, then is it repelled 
by austerity and shame-provoking censure. Youth 
is furnished with no companions but the guideless 
and the profligate. Such, on the whole, is our 
system: its history is illustrated this week by the 
disclosures of the Times, as it might at any week, 
in otker disastrous forms of illustration, from many 
another public school where the professors are 
alien to the pupils. 

Nor is the error apparent ms in schools, so 
called. It pervades all society. We boast our re- 
finements, our peace, our polished condition, and 
we detect degeneracy in the very flower of society. 
And then, with a folly and wickedness as incon- 
ceivable as they are familiar, we declare in the 
name of religion that it is not our system which is 
refuted, but that it is a blasphemous dogma which 
is proved. We presume to train the tree by virtue 
of a culture dictated by some occult mystery, not by 
the laws of botany and physiology drawn from the 
nature of plants and their bent; and when the tree 
twists and sickens, we cry out that it ever comes 
so from the hands of its Creator. We treat its 
very flowering as wickedness—“ original sin ”— 
and when it flowers ill, we curse it. 

And whole generations pay for this obstinate 
perversity! That is the pity of it. Are these 
frightful lessons, then—these real “ judgments ” 
on those who break the laws of God, visited on the 
flower of the nation—ever to befall in vain? 


IRON AND COTTON—A FULL STOP. 


Two great brauches of English industry are at 
present in an unsatisfactory condition. 

Judging from what has taken place during the 
last five years, it appears very evident that the 
cotton trade, instead of doubling itself every ten 
years, as it did from 1820 up to 1840, has begun 
to decline. The weekly consumption for 1850 is 
now nearly 2000 bales less than that of 1846, while 
the population depending on the cotton trade for 
subsistence has been rapidly increasing. 

In the iron trade the prospect is much more 
disastrous. Through that vicious system of over 
production, which our “ surplus labour and capital’ 
render so easy, whenever a brisk demand arises, 
the iron market has been completely glutted; and 
now the masters, with a view to prevent prices from 
falling, talk of lessening the production one-third. 
Should they succeed in carrying this proposal 
into effect, there will be a reduction of one-third 
in the amount of wages paid to the population 
employed in this branch of industry. After toiling 
hard for a year or two, and learning to live in an 
expensive and wasteful manner—for want of edu- 
cation and uncertainty of livelihood prevent their 
acquiring habits of economy and thrift—the iron- 
workers will suddenly find themselves thrown back 
into comparative poverty by the operation of a 
system over which they have no control. As 
Carlyle remarks of another class of workmen ex- 
posed to similar vicissitudes :— 

‘*Economy does not exist among them; their trade 
now in plethoric prosperity, anon extenuated into inani- 
tion and ‘short time,’ is of the nature of gambling; 
they live by it like gamblers, now in luxurious super- 
fluity, now in starvation. Black mutingus discontent 
devours them; simply the miserablest feeling that can 
inhabit the heart of man. English commerce, with its 
world-wide convulsive fluctuations, with its immeasurable 
Proteus steam-demon, makes all paths uncertain for 
them, all life a bewilderment; sobriety, steadfastness, 
peaceable continuance, the first blessings of man, are not 
theirs.” 





In the cotton trade, upon which a population 
nearly equal to that of all London, with its multi- 
tudinous suburbs, entirely depends for subsistence, 
these “convulsive fluctuations” are of frequent 
occurrence. It is only three years since the con- 
sumption of cotton, and along with that the amount 
of wages paid, was reduced, nearly for a whole 
twelvemonth, one-third below what it had been 
during the previous two years. Under the laissez 
faire system the cotton trade has become the 
largest branch of British industry. It supplies 
nearly one-half of our exports, and gives food to 
about one-tenth of the population of Great Britain. 
But fluctuation is not the worst calamity to 
which it is liable: what if the whole were 


stopped? Our main supply of the raw material | 


is from the United States; and one not im- 
probable accident might arrest ajl our spindles 


and looms without a day’s warning: a servile war | detestable abode. 


in the Southern States would cut off the suppl 
cotton at once, and no one can say how Y of 


may happen. And mere free trade would have 


rely on the chapter of accidents ! 





GARDEN HUSBANDRy, 
AFTER stating that the advantage deriva 
husbandry, both as to pt inte poe yr 
scarcely be questioned, a correspondent of the — 
News gives the result of an experiment he late} 
in the planting of wheat. For several seasons he eo 
in his garden single grains of wheat, in holes six hae 
apart, with twelve inches between the rows, Each graj 
thus planted produced from thirty-five to forty ears 
taining altogether from 1200 to 1600 grains, Sew, tes 
is a specimen of what might be done by any industrioug 
man upon a small piece of fertile land. Suppose an 
of wheat to be cultivated at this rate, the produce a 
be, on the most moderate calculation, six or eight times 
greater than what most farmers obtain from the 
under their present barbarous, costly, and imperfect 
system of cultivation. 





PLOUGHING TOO MUCH. 

Art the annual dinner of the Cumberland and Westmor. 
land Agricultural Society, last week, Sir James G: 

in the course of some remarks on the prospects of agri. 
culture, said, ‘‘ he was decidedly of opinion that, hi- 
therto, our fault had been, ploughing too much,” We 
quite agree with him, though not precisely in the same 
sense as he spoke. He wishes to encourage grazing and 
the laying down a greater portion of land in grass, which 
would lessen the number of persons employed in the 
cultivation of the soil. We wish to see the spade or the 
fork superseding the plough, with a view to obtain g 
larger amount of produce from the soil, and, at the same 
time, to provide remunerative and healthy employment 
for tens of thousands who cannot find work in towns, 
and who now waste their days in degrading idleness, 
As for laying down a greater portion of land in grass 
throughout England, that is what the country cannot 
afford. To doso would, no doubt, enable the landlord 
to obtain a larger share of the produce in the shape of 
rent; but it would furnish much less employment for 
labour, and yield a much smaller quantity of food. 





JUSTICE TO IRELAND, 


From a Parliamentary return relating to Irish agriculture, 
it appears that the aggregate value of all the live stock in 
Ireland is only £20,671,668, which is equal to about 30s, 
per acre for the whole of the 14,000,000 of acres under 
cultivation. This single fact shows what an increase of 
capital is wanted before the soil can be properly cultie 
vated. In England an enterprising, intelligent farmer 
has seldom less than £10 worth of live stock for every 
acre he holds; so that, if justice were done to Irish agri- 
culture, the aggregate value of live stock in the four 
provinces, instead cf being little more than £20,000,00, 
ought to be six times that amount, or upwards of 
£120,000,000. How many years it will take to place 
Ireland in that prosperous condition will depend chiefly 
on the system of land-tenure which can be established. 
We are glad to see that the Tenant-Right movement is 
going briskly forward. With the exception of Mr. Cob- 
den, our English politicians are not yet taking much 
notice of it. We thought Mr. Bright would have been 
the great champion of the Land question, especially after 
his visit to Ireland; but he has been very silent on the 
subject for the last twelve months. 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
EPISTOLE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM 
XI.—Inpvustry: 17s Bonpace. 
To Erasmus. 
October 1, 185. 
My pear Erasmvus,—The working classes labo 
under evils which need not exist: they might share 
plenty, comfort, and all the refinements of art: 
are oppressed with curses, by laws continued from 
day to day at the will of our lawmakers. 
You and I agree on this point, that we may do 
our best towards retrieving the condition of ou 
countrymen, of whom the vast proportion are 





sunk in a bad way of Jife. We speak of them 
in the cumulative and abstract form, 8 the 
working classes,’ and so dull our perception 
to the fact that they are men and womelj 
otherwise we could not suffer things to Lis 


as they do. I have no wish to quibble: 





not like to hear the working classes call thet 
selves “slaves,” they are not individually # 
| bondage to individual will, which is the — 
slavery. ‘They may, indeed, be subjected toa 
of temporary slavery under the master of a 

| house; but proportionately few enter into ra 
Still, the class is in bondag® 
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ces; and the exasperating part of this | the shuttle. Flag in the race, and you sink into | 


pondage is, that the oppressive circumstances need 
ale in mind the principle with which I started, 
that we must care less for goods than for human 
beings. Our present ceconomy tends to the very 
reverse: compare the admirable, the perfect condi- 
tion in which goods,—say pieces of cotton, or 
ages of hardware,—leave the factory, the tissue 
— up in every thread, the blade polished and 
to the most lustrous keenness; and then, 
entering the factory, see the state of the work- 
ple—jaded, rude, degenerate. We devote all 
our anxiety to the goods, and leave the makers to 
shift for themselves. 
Look at the working man’s mode of life. Do 
not be Jed away by the theory of books on 
economy, but look at the life as it is to be 
seen in reality. You are told that division of 
émployments renders labour more productive, 
a encreases the enjoyment of “ mankind,” 
which is true of the “mankind” among whom 
bookmakers live; but how is it with working 
mankind? You are told that with diligence, pro- 
yidence, and intelligence a working man may 
elevate himself “to the first offices of the state,” 
and people point to a Peel: but how many Peels 
are there born among “the million”? Look at 
the actual situation of any average working man as 
it really is. ‘Take a weaver or a farm labourer. 
The farm labourer toils from dawn till night— 
except when “ out of work,” and then he enjoys a 
holiday of starvation. Read the accounts of the 
Morning Chronicle rural commissioner early in this 
ear—where he found Devonshire peasants dwelling 
in clay-floored cottages, all sleeping in one room, 
living, perhaps, on potato or cabbage.* Now, 
follow a man of that class through the day: see 
him get up, comfortless, not hopeful, going to his 
work under the compulsion of sheer necessity ; 
toiling all day—remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
sow—returning at noon, dreary and slow, to a 
meal of cabbage or potato; back to work, half- 
satisfied, half-hungry still, jaded and dreary, 
working till night, with a wash of supposititious 


“tea”; supperless to the crowded, desecrated bed ; | 


up again next morning, and so on, a dreary round 


—the labourer himself dreary and slow, and not | 


efficient at all; a dreary round, broken by Sunday’s 
idleness,—the level idleness broken by the mono- 
tonous voice of the parish clergyman, speaking in a 
fine foreign tongue half understood. Beer lends 
its passing transport when it may. But you know 
this round, Erasmus: tell me if it is better where 


youare. ‘Tell me if you see in that dreary, stupe- | 


fying round any part where the average man may 
escape unaided. 

ow 

The factory town, perhaps, I know better than 
you. I know the sound of the factory bell at 
early dark; I remember—for I have seen it 
often— the “abatement” of threepence for 
being too late when “the engine gaited’’; I re- 
member the ceaseless whir of the weaving-room, 
broken thrice for meals—the human being bound 
to the galloping car of the loom; released at night, 
weary and good for nothing. ‘Short time’’ has 
made the bondage less severe; but the confine- 
ment lasts the day. ‘The hume is less comfortless ; 
but average human energy cannot do more than 
keep pace with the headlong engine. It is early to 
rise, to spend the day in the mill; home at evening 
to the humble house, a short rest, a sleep at night, 
and back to the mill next day. Life is spent be- 
tween supplying the bodily wants and watching 
SS oS No <n i Aaa ; Pn eee ee 
* Instances of deplorable suffering throughout a whole com- 
munity are oftenest found in close parishes, where the work of 
per clearance is going on, or where a large population is 
suddenly concentrated, by the rapid growth of a manufacturing 
rei J interest, in the midst of what was formerly an agricul- 
i = district. The neighbourioods of Axminster and Soutile igh, 
eA e first category, have supplied to the South-west Commis- 
in a of the Morning Chronicle examples of peasant condition 

i evon, His letter on this branch of enquiry is contained in 
be. number of the Ist of January, in the present year. Too 
coral of the cottages contain but two rooms. The walls are ge- 
the y — of “ cob,”—that is, mud and small stones mixed; 
Sh »Of thatch. The floor of the lower apartment is some- 
aaa soumposed simply of clay, and sometimes paved roughly 
deals en arly with stones. From this floor a ladder is com- 
> Shay in ascending to the upper room,—the sleeping place, 
pr &i ten, of an entire family. For such lodgment as this de- 
in — = hut affords, Is. per week is paid: a rent for which, 
deceeet places, the labourer has a « omfortable home. A specitic 
of ite | is given of a cottage at Southleigh, in Devon. The floor 
fashion of o apartment was paved with small stones, after the 
contre to 4 rough and irregular pavement, with a gutter in the 
rheumatic. and the 1° water. The tenant of this cottage was 

, anc lace sti . P . - » ws 

whieh had then wed oy till very damp and cold from the rains 


Same in point of acc eto + 
theumatiem, of accommodation 3 
Water after ey 
by soaking ¢} 


The floor was simply of clay, and was partly under 
nat heavy rain, In this case the wet was removed 
@ unwholesem. in it, and wringing them dry out of doors. 
ditch at jomeness was further aggravated by a broad, open 

one side of the road. 








allen. An adjoining house was much the | 
and its inmates also subject to | 


the pauper. 


And if there is no escape for such as these, where 
is the escape for the needlewoman, toiling all day to 
earn twopence or threepence: of the waistcoat- 
maker; of the tailor, working for a middleman, at 
minimized wages? 


What provision is there for sickness or old age— 
save the grudging “ club” or the more grudging 
workhouse? A mean dole, embittered by dishonour. 


I say the life of the average working man is one 
of toil, of privation, of confinement to a mechani- 
cal routine, from which there is no escape—weary 


labour, hard fare, no hope of change. ‘They tell | 


you in the books that division of employments 
augments produce ; there is one division of employ- 
ments that the lasourer feels most keenly, the 
division of the employment of making demands 
upon him. He labours, and out of the returns the 
landlord asks for rent,—a fee for a resting-place on 
the surface of the planet; the employer takes his 
“* profit”; the middleman takes his profit; the 
capitalist takes his “interest,” the collector takes 
his “ tax”: out of the produce of the labourer’s 
weary hands, before he can use any of it, either for 
his hungry self, or his dear mate, or his children, 
hand after hand grasps a share for rent, for first 
profit, second profit, interest, and tax; and each 
grasps as much as he can: the rest is for the 
labourer! Yet so precious is that little that he and 
his fellow, in competition with each other, to keep 
some and buy favour of the employers, are daily 
offering to keep less. With that rest the labourer 
goes into the market of trade to purchase his need- 
ments. 

The books tell you that want stimulates industry, 
by spurring the labourer: the facts tell you that 
want, in this hopeless shape, makes him dull. 
The books tell you that division of employments, as 
compared, for instance, say with the rude life of an 
early settler in the colonies, augments the return of 
labour : the facts tell you that, trade being no suf- 
ficient guide for divided industry, where no concert 
is, less perishable goods are multiplied indefinitely ; 


but that the labourer, turned toa machine, is losing | ‘ : : 
rut that the labourer, turne cane, 38 tos1N8 | labour feels the disbelief, but cannot set it forth 


his artistic zeal in his work, is losing the guarantee 
of a return for his labour. The books tell you that 
competition is finding out new channels of indus- 
try: the facts tell you that, in the blind endeavour 
to obtain “ employment,” the working classes are 
multiplying the secondary kinds of labour, and 
developing huge return'ess branches of industry. 
The idea 1s, that if a man will but “ work” he shall 


“ 


subsist: he does multiply “works” until nobody | 


wants them, and he will waste a life in making silk 
for surplus umbrellas in the hope of obtaining half a 
subsistence. And when it comes to this, the books 


give you the most fanciful reasons for his sunken | 


condition. See how Porter, like astatistical Dante, 
bodies forth the supposititious sins that account for 
the existence of a Bethnal-green :— ; 

‘Tt is but rarely we meet with any one that is not in, 
at least, decent apparel, except it be a mendicant, whose 
garb is assumed as an auxiliary to his profession. Those 
who, through improvidence or misfortune, are unprovided 
with clothes ofa good quality, which the improving cus- 
toms of the people have made necessary, render homage 
to the feeling whereby that improvement has been 
brought about, and for the most part remain within their 
homes. ‘The silk-weavers of London, who are located in 
Spitalfields and Bethnal-green and their vicinity, are, 
too many of them, a very improvident class of people, so 
that many of them are anprovided with any other cloth- 
ing than their working dresses. Jt has been attributed 
to this circumstance that those among them who reside 
in the town provide themselves amusement by keeping 
pigeons, great numbers of which are always to be seen in 
Spitalfields ; while those who live in the suburbs employ 
much of their leisure time in the cultivation of flowers.” 


This it isto be at the mercy of assumed necessi- 
ties and a system of assumptions. An honester 
man than Porter I believe does not exist, nor one 
better “‘ informed ;”’ but political ceconomy runs 
upon a pattern, for want of original minds, A 
better light is at last dawning upon it. 


The remedies which the old-fashioned philoso- 
phers propose are the most fanciful of their devices. 
One, in agriculture, for instance, is, “ more capital” 
—which is to aggravate the tyranny of capital over 
labour. Better diffused capital — “ stock ” more 
directly employed upon the land—that would be 
sense; but to bring the mere city system upon the 
land would only be to convert our fields, still blest 
with some traces of nature, into a factory hell. 
“More trade,” cries the final free-trader—that is, 


thrive, cries Father Mathew: why, excellent 








preacher! there are thousands who cannot find 
the copper coin for beer, and they are —* 4 
the lowest. “ Moral restraint,” cries the 

thusian — himself a comfortable father of a fa- 
mily; or, being a man of the world, a discreet 


| user of “the usual substitute” for marriage, which 


fills our streets at night with outcasts. He preaches 
* moral restraint” in defiance of natural feeling; 
as if the instinctive impulse of nature could be held 
in abeyance until man should grant his philosophic 
permission for the original decree of the Creator to 
take effect. “Education,” says a gentleman in black, 
with high forehead and hair brushed up intellectu- 
ally: but, man, booklearning is not for the many, 
perhaps never will be. “ Save,” cries the cecono- 
mist: but the people don’t save; and I do not see 
how they well can save out of less than enough. 
Indeed, I am not clear that the active spirit of 
producing goes very generally with the ive 
spirit of parsimony. It may in a few cases, but I 
do not notice the concurrence often, either in indi- 
viduals or races. 


These “ remedies” are not what they so — 
eminently and presumptuously profess to be—they 
are not practical. Some are fanciful; some go 
against the grain of humanity; some appeal to the 
meaner passions of our nature; some imply shock- 
ing resorts. Not one is shown to be essentially 
necessary. All are odious; they are preached by 
those who find them easy or needless to those who 
are helpless. 


The upshot is, that the working man sees the 
return of his labour, to himself, individually, 
growing less; his condition, if not in all respects 
more comfortless, is growing more fixed, more 
hopelessly fixed ; he grows more and more familiar 
with hardship in the midst of luxury; and those 
who sit above, in ease and comfort, wise among 
their books, coddling themselves into comfortable 
virtues, to the tuiler below, in hardship and priva- 
tion, preach abstinence, energy, self-controul! 


| Luxury looks calmly down to penury, and preaches 


the doctrine of necessity. 


The force of instinct tells the labourer that the 
doctrine of luxury is selfish and false; untutored 


learnedly; and so is content to sulk in suspended 
rebellion. Political faith is destroyed in the body 
of the people: they do not trust their rulers. 
Political infidelity has gone so far, that among the 
working classes very generally national feeling is 
destroyed. Driven off the land, bound to the soil 
only through his workhouse settlement, what does 
the labourer care for his “ country”? Left to free 
trade and competition, told to “ help himself,” as 
no one else will, what does the working man care 
for the “ nation” or for “order”? He is kept in 
order by the police and the standiag army. The 
people is divorced from the land, in bondage toa 
thankless industry; the middle class is devoted to 
trade; the richer classes, more and more alienated 
from the people, remember them occasionally to 
preach political ceconomy or dabble in charity, 
England heaps bale on bale of goods, million u 
million of capital and funds; the rich grow richer, 
the poor are left more and more behind: class dis- 
trusts class; the People, all classes and their rulers, 
Nationality is dead. 

All this needs not be so. 

“ Hold!” cries the practical political philoso- 
pher: “hush! do not talk in that style, or—for 
God’s sake, hush !—you will raise the hopes of the 
People.” 

For God’s sake it is, and the People’s, that I do 
speak out. 

All this is not necessary. If the People work and 
produce plenty, they should enjoy their full share 
of that plenty. “ Raise the hopes of the People ”!— 
why that is the very thing 1 would do. Yes; let 
the People know what is possible, and hope bravely, 
and, by God’s blessing, we will win our way out of 
this bondage of industry. 

Not ages hence: we might begin at once. 

Nor need we wait, as some imagine, for “an 
altered state of society”; nor “ go back, and begin 
de novo”; nor do any other wild and extravagant 
thing. ‘The wild and extravagant thing is the per- 
severing in the vain endeavour to conquer the in- 
stinctive disbelief of the People, when they are told 
that they must be as they are, that it is “ their lot.” 
They feel better. 


And so do you, Erasmus. How, then, to begin. 


more whirling toil, more distraction of industry. | But I have already written enough fot aap 


“Temperance,” go without beer, and you shall | 


. 


Ever your friend and fellow workman, 
Tuornton Hunt. 
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Open Council. 
[Ix THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWRVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 


HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 


profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his ju ent sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 


his adversary to write.—MILTOoN. 





HUNGARIAN REFUGEES IN TURKEY. 


Oct. 1, 1850. 
Sir,—In the last number of the Leader it is inti- 
mated that the surveillance over Kossuth is coming 
to an end, and that measures have already been 
taken to secure the refugees a passage to America or 
to England. I do not like that or: makeit and, and 
Iam content. If it cannot be and, blot America out 
of the sentence. Cannot so.nething be done at once 
to secure the coming of Kossuth to England? Can 
we give him a requisition? Hospitality he will 
never lack here. The reception he would have would 
be the second lesson in English given to Austria, &c., 

the “ Haynau hunt” being the first. 
I am, Sir, yours right truly, 
Georce Dawson. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Oct. 3, 1850. 

Sir,—The remarks you have so judiciously made 
on the neglect of the rulers of the Church of Eng- 
land to establish their hold upon the people, reminds 
me of observations on the subject by a talented 
writer a few years since, which may not, perhaps, 
be unwortby of a place in your Open Council. 

Nothing (says he) has alienated the affections of 
the people from the existing Establishment so silently 
and irreparably as the pertinacity with which they 
have been denied a voice in the preferment of their 
ministers, and the sturdiness with which any repre- 
sentation on their part in behalf of a valued curate 
has been silenced or set at nought. 

I will here mention a fact which fell under my own 
personal observation, It shows how the system 
worked, and of what bitter fruits it was productive. 

A living became vacant on which a curate of the 
most blameless life and benevolent habits had been 
stationed for eleven years. It was a “peculiar,” 
and formed part of the patronage of the dean of the 
diocese. A memorial was drawn up addressed to 
that dignitary, and signed by all the principal land- 
owners and landholders in the parish, praying that 
he would take the services of the curate into con- 
sideration in disposing of the vacant vicarage. It 
was deemed most respectful that a deputation should 
wait upon him, and three of the wealthiest and most 
respectable landed proprictors were fixed upon. 

he dean was apprized of their intention, a day 
was named, and an interview granted. He contented 
himself with putting two questions, ‘ Are these 
eee genuine?’ He was assured they were. 
‘Ts the wish this petition expresses the unanimous 
wish of the whole parish?” ‘“ Unquestionably so.” 
“Then I must tell you that I consider this a most 
improper interference. It is an attempt to wrest 
from me my right of presentation, and I shall treat 
it accordingly. Mr, —— has no chance of success.” 
He bowed and retired. 

What became of the parish? That parish in 
which, during the curate’s ministry, not a dissenting 
chapel of any denomination was to be found, became 
a hotbed of Sectarianism. In a few years it was 
deluged with dissent. And if at this moment I 
wished to name a place more renowned than another 
for bitter feeling against the Church, a deep-rooted 
dislike to her institutions, and a thorough contempt 
for her clergy, I should point to that hamlet. Who 
is to blame for this? The patron, the people, or the 









pastor? Cunrysostom, 
PRIZE ESSAY. 

; October 2, 1850, 
Sin, oft fad fate to be somewhat of an 
Antig my upon the verse quoted 
fror ‘ohn would be purchased 
by4 - Enclosed is my mite 
to a my hope that you will 


succeed in selecting a thorough explanation of that 

verse. If it is not contrary to any fixed regulation, 

permit me to suggest the following arrangement re- 
specting the mode of rendering the proposal con- 
spicuous ; it is that you will insert in your forth- 
coming paper these lines in italics between the 
phrase ‘ Open Council’”’ and the formidable crest of 
the Winged Lion :— 

A PROPOSED PRIZE ESSAY. 

We have been requested by a correspondent to publish on 
the last day of this year an Essay in elucidation of 
the 18th verse from the 2nd Chapter of the First 
Epistle General of John; and we beg to announce that 
all competitive Essays can be sent to our office, ad- 
dressed to the ** Editor of the Leader,” on or before 
the 1st of December, with the names of the writers in 
separate envelopes, and the Prize will be awarded to 
the author of the Essay which is selected by competent 
Judges as possessing most merit. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ANOTHER Constant READER, 





ROBERT OWEN’S FIRST PRINCIPLE. 


Rosehill, near Coventry, Sept. 24, 1850. 

Srr,— We must all agree with the Reverend Charles 
Kingsley, in his letter of last week, that the subject 
of the formation of character is very important—too 
important to be special-pleaded. The enunciation of 
the dogma that ‘a man’s character is formed for him, 
and not by him,” is an ambiguous mode of expres- 
sion, and is, as I see by the frequent controversy on 
the subject, calculated to deceive. It would be better 
to say that a man’s character is formed by his con- 
stitution, organization, or nature, and by the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. The question is ar- 
gued from opposite sides of the same shield, one 
person saying that it is himself—that is, his own 
organization or nature—that forms his character ; 
another, that it is external circumstances, Now, 
the nature cannot strictly be said to be the 
character, and a child at birth cannot be said 
to have any character; it has only certain 
internal forces, tendencies, or dispositions, the ac- 
tion of which upon the world without — that is, 
upon circumstances, and the reaction of circum- 
stances upon such forces, form the character. 
The character is the result of the joint action, The 
question corresponds to that of objection and subjec- 


sible. All reasoning is based upon a caleuaae 
consequences ; and ia can we calsalate celaton 
in the most important department of mind, 

the laws of mind be fixed, if a man has the 

be moved or not by causes which in all dete’, i. 
cumstances have always been sufficient to move hi 
that is, if he has any freedom of will in the case? 

To help to illustrate this subject, let us go back 
Mr. Kingsley. He says, “Those who choose > 
hold that the egg-shell causes the chicken inside, the 
the organs of a man’s brain and nerves cause his cha 
racter.”” ‘The shell here, if we please, may 
external circumstances, but it is the internal vital 
force that developes the chicken. Here are two 
in appearance very much alike, but one comes out 
chicken, the other a duck, and no force of ex: i 
circumstances or of will on the part of the chicken 
could make it a duck, or the ink a chicken, Their 
nature is fixed and determinate, and we have to 
study the laws of duck nature and of chicken nature 
in rearing them. 

So of two men that are born, in appearance 
may differ no more than the eggs, and yet one g 
develope into a Bacon or Newton, a Shakspeare or 
Milton, the other shall continue a most ordi 
mortal, and no force of external circumstance or wil 
shall much narrow the difference. Mr, Kin 
writes as if it were in the power of will to overcome 
these differences; but we may safely predicate that 
circumstances would prove too strong for them—the 
difference in their nature, in the temper of their 
internal spring or force, is a circumstance which 
could no more control than anything external, We 
may never succeed in making ducks into chi 
but the difference between men are dependent, thank 
Heaven, upon nothing so capricious as free-will, 
but upon laws which, if we study, in the course of 
ages may be used to produce such characters as may 
be thought most desirable. Mr. Kingsley does not 
appear to me to be quite consistent throughout, 
He says, ‘‘ We must be delivered from evil—inward 
evil—from inward selfishness, pride, laziness, mean- 
ness, ferocity. Can mere outward circumstances do 
that?” ‘ We,’’ he says, ‘‘ know something stronger 
than these sins, and Mr. Owen does not.” Surely, 
this something stronger must be a circumstance, Ma 
we not correctly call @ cause of whatever kind a cir- 
cumstance? ‘Why,’ he says, ‘are we not at this 
moment grubbing up pig-nuts in a state of primeval 
breechlessness? For these were the circumstances 





tion, and is argued in precisely the same way; one 
party affirming that the world is formed within, as by 
the action of our own innate faculties ; the other, that 
the world actually exists, as we conceive of it, with- 
out us: whereas, our idea of the world results from 
the joint action of our own definite innate faculties 
and external forces. All things are maintained by 
action and reaction ; in the physical world * action 
and reaction are equal and contrary ”’ and a similar 
law pervades the mental and moral world. 

In the formation of character there are two forces 
to take into consideration—the internal and external. 
Sometimes the internal is weak, and then a man is 
said to be the creature of circumstances ; sometimes 
it is strong, and then, as in Luther, Mahomet, Bacon, 
Newton, and the other instances mentioned by Mr. 
Kingsley, he is said to form his own character, Mr. 
Owen, both in speech and writing, has, doubtless, 
attributed too much influence to external circum- 
stances—that is, as considered in their operation 
upon one, two, or even three generations, and his 
opponents have, doubtless, erred on the opposite 
side; nevertheless, our object should certainly be to 
encrease the internal forces, so as to make a man 
what is called independent of circumstances, or at 
least to give him the power to control them. 

And now, afew words with reference to the free 
will part of the question ; for I agree with Mr, Kings- 
ley that ‘it is not a question for philosophasters to 








palaver over, but a practical (truth or) falsehood 
fraught with the most important and immediate so- 
cial results.”” All our power over the physical world 
has resulted from the application of the inductive 
philosophy, of which Bacon was the ablest and prin- 
cipal exponent. Now, if we would acquire the same 
influence over the formation of character as we have 
over external nature, it can only be by the introduc- 
tion of the same inductive method; a thing mani- 
festly impossible if man have any real freedom of 
will, or, what is the same thing, if he have the power 
of acting contrary to known and determinate laws. 


| I look, therefore, upon the doctrine of philosophical 


necessity as of the highest possible importance, for I 
believe that, when it is properly understood and acted 





upon, it will be found to bear the same relation to | 


mind as the principle of induction does to matter. 
This is what I understand Robert Owen to mean 
when he says that ‘a man’s character is formed for 
him and not by him ;’’ and when he insists so stre- 
nuously upon the importance of that dogma, he 
means that we are no longer to act upon the suppo- 


sition that aman can be what he pleases; but that we | 


must study and obey the laws of mind as of matter, 


so as to encrease the internal force of character to | 


enable us either to conquer circumstances or to make 
us superior to them, and so to adjust one to the other 


as to produce the utmost amount of happiness pos- | 


of our forefathers, which God taught them to con- 
quer, as he will teach us to conquer ours, and be 
what he intends us to be, &c.” Surely, God’s teach- 
ing is an external circumstance, just as much as 
Robert Owen's would be. Again, once more and 
lastly, he says, ‘* We are taught that a man hasa 
will and spirit.” Granted. What then? This will 
and spirit has a definite nature of its own, and acts in 
accordance with the laws of that nature ; and we are 
not the less bound to study those laws, whether that 
will and spirit depend upon organization or is inde- 
pendent of it. We hear much of organization of 
industry and of the benefits of association, and 
whether we can avail ourselves of them must depend 
upon ‘the formation of character ;”’ and yet the 
best friends of Association are here at variance upon 
the very first principle. Little is said or known 
about the nature of man, upon which all other know- 
ledge must be based; and Mr. Kingsley is doubtful 
even if the mind acts through the organs of the brain 
and nervous system. The laws of the material world 
we admit to be fixed, and all the comforts, con- 
veniences, and ornaments of life have been produced 
by acting in accordance with them. If we act in 
contravention of these laws, failure is known to be 
inevitable. The laws of the moral world are not less 
fixed than those that govern the material world, and 
if sought after and adapted to the wants of society, 
the results will be equally good; if disobeyed, or if 
we act in opposition, equally disastrous. I shall 
resume this subject, if you will allow me, another 
week. Tam, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Cuarues Bray. 


REPLY TO MR. BARTON AND MR. NEALE. 
London, Sept. 30, 1850. 

Sir,—Will you admit me again into your Open 
Council to reply as briefly as possible to Mr. Barton 
and Mr. Edward Vansittart Neale? 

Mr. Barton is entirely mistaken in imagining that 
the necessity for human agency as an essential re 
cumstance in the arrangements for well forming the 
human character is overlooked in the rational eyetem. 

But, Mr, Barton says, ‘‘ How are sane individ 
to be obtained where all are insane?” Simply by 
removing the insanity which an irrational — : 
mental idea has produced, by the influence o 
rational fundamental idea. Surely, Mr. Barton can 
understand how a man who has been made to ret! 
falsely by the reception of a fundamental error, s 
be enabled to reason correctly — that error 
superseded by a fundamental truth. . 

Mr. Barton says, “The offspring of badly-organized 
individuals cannot be made wise and good. Pe 
has been done by education for the children of ® 
persons even with very imperfect means 18 4 
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demonstration to the contrary, and is an earnest of 
what will be done when good circumstances only— 
(true pri ciples, beneficial institutions and arrange- 
ments, and truly enlightened and good teachers)— 
shall be made to operate upon such persons from 
Oe Sarton says that, if persons can be made ra- 
tional in the midst of irrational circumstances, the 
doctrine of the overwhelming influence of circum- 
stances i8 thereby disproved. He overlooks the exist- 
ence of other circumstances also, by which the ra- 
tionalizing effect is produced—of facts, against which, 
when they are comprehended, error is powerless ; 
and of persons by whom those facts are pointed out. 

Mr. Barton asks why, if this is the case, mankind 
may not be regenerated without changing the consti- 
tution of society? Because the regeneration in mind 
will necessarily a to hs ees gy 
: ice, One who has been made conscious o 
peng and vices of the present state of society, 
and, through that consciousness, desirous for their 
removal, cannotbe content that such a combination of 

tical falsehood, injustice, and wickedness should 
Pr neiatained. We cannot have all the results with- 

the means. 

“ Barton believes that ‘character depends 
chiefly, if not entirely, upon organization or innate 
qualities, and cannot be materially altered by any 
education or external influences.” Such a belief 
betrays an unconsciousness of most notorious facts. 

Mr, Barton thinks that the fact that the rational 

tem has never yet existed is ‘‘ decidedly against” 
its truth. The same argument would have proved 
railways and a thousand other modern improvements 
impracticable before they were introduced. 

t will now reply as briefly as possible to Mr. Neale. 

The idea that we possess the power to exert or 
suspend our will at pleasure, the antecedents remain- 
ing the same, is a fallacy arising from an imperfect 
perception of the process of the formation of the will 
or decision to act. Whenever the will is changed, 
the change of will is preceded by some change of the 
antecedents. 

If we examine the process of the formation of our 
will, and ask ourselves what made us will as we did 
will on any given occasion, we find it was the 
strongest feeling of the time which did so. If we 
examine what it was which made us will differently 
at another time, we find the cause to have been that 
at that other time another feeling was the strongest. 
Always the strongest feeling of the time-—physical, 
intellectual, or moral. 

But it is thought that we have the power to make 
this or that feeling the strongest at will. 

If we carefully examine, however, we find that the 
strength of each feeling, on every occasion, is as 
much caused by certain antecedents, as the will was 
by its antecedent strongest feeling. 

The immediate antecedents of our feelings are— 
our character at the time, our physical and mental 
condition at the time, and the external circumstances 
of the time. And, if we carefully observe, we shall 
find that every change of feeling is preceded by a 
change of one or more of these antecedents :—our 
character changing from time to time, in a greater or 
less degree, through new experience, for instance; 
our physical and mental condition varying as we are 
hungry or satiated, fatigued or the reverse, in good 
health or ill, &c,; and our external circumstances 
being altered in endless ways ;—changes which in 
their turn may be traced to antecedent causes, 

The will, therefore, is the result of a chain of cau- 
sation, and not a spontaneous production. 

Facts demonstrative of the truth of these state- 
ments will be cognizable to all who have acquired 
the power of mental self-examination, if they will 
tall to mind their own experience, and analyze it. 


Henry Travis, 





FREE WILL AND NECESSITY. 


Lincoln’s-inn, Sept. 29, 1850. 

§8m,—I should not have troubled you with any 
reply to F.G.’s remarks on my observations as to 
- R. Owen’s fundamental principle, were it not 
that I wish to vindicate myself from the imputation 
of being ** prodigiously’’ alarmed at ‘ being told that 
T have no free will.” If the correctness of F.G.’s 
conception of the nature of my feelings is to be taken 
a8 a test of his insight into the nature of the human 
Will, assuredly little reliance can be placed on his 
judgment. With regard to the question itself, F. G. 
seems to consider it a sufficient answer to my remarks 
to refer me to the opinions of Jonathan Edwards and 
- Chalmers. I have much respect for both of 
those ingenious writers and good men, though I 
apprehend that the student of metaphysics would 
commonly bow to the authority of Spinoza with 
More deference than to that of either Edwards or 
Cc mers, in whose minds the conclusions of meta- 
physical speculation were subordinate to the dogmas 
of Calvinistic Theology. But, if the question of the 
teedom of the Human Will is to be decided by 
authority, it can hardly be decided in F. G.’s favour, 
“ot to refer to earlier schools of philosophy, I need 
only allude to the succession of profound thinkers 
Who, from Kant to Hegel, haye so recently and so 





fully explored every branch of metaphysical enquiry, 
to prove that the conclusions of Edwards or Chal- 
mers are not to be taken as exponents of the opinions 
generally admitted by those whose opinions are en- 
titled to the greatest consideration on such questions 
as that of the Freedom of the Will. 

I have no wish to prolong a discussion which, as 
F. G. justly observes, would be likely to be inter- 
minable, within any limits that you could be reason- 
ably asked to assign to it; and most cordially do I 
concur in the hope expressed by him that all who are 
interested in the great cause of substituting codpera- 
tion for competition, as the ruling principle by which 
the ordinary relations of life shall be regulated, may 
‘work together hand in hand,”’ notwithstanding any 
metaphysical points of difference between them. But, 
the very circumstance that we can both cherish this 
hope is, surely, of itself a proof that social reform 
requires and admits of some firmer and broader 
foundation than the disputed metaphysical proposi- 
tion on which Mr, Owen has thought fit to rest his 
system.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

Epwarp VANsITTART NEALE, 


P.S.—I observe that in the twenty-seventh line of 
my former letter, the word “ passage ’’ has been sub- 
stituted for “principle,” which makes nonsense of 
the sentence. 


ROBERT OWEN’S FIRST PRINCIPLE. 

Oct. 1, 1850. 
Smr,—F. G., in common with many, perhaps all, 
Socialists, appears to overlook the real fact of a man 
being himself. F. G. writes, “If, in no single in- 
stance, we can positively affirm that a man’s conduct 
was not determined, compelled by circumstances be- 
yond his control, such as education, physical organiza- 
tion, &c.”” If a man’s “physical organization’’ is 
one or many circumstances influencing his character, 
is it not equivalent to saying that he has the power 
of influencing himself? And this I take to be true, 

We are all free within the limit of possibilities. 
0.5. 








LETTERS ON UNITARIANISM. 
Letrer I. 
October 1, 1850, 

Srr,—For nearly twenty years I have been in- 
terested in, or connected with, the Unitarian sect. 
But as I have never been satisfied with that connec- 
tion, and asI see many religious and social wants 
which Unitarianism, unless it greatly transform itself, 
is inadequate to satisfy, Ihave thought that, perhaps, 
you would kindly give me space for a few miscella- 
neous observations on a theological system which so 
far has been more ambitious than successful. 

Permit me to say that I write in no unfriendly 
spirit. Some of those whom I have known the 
longest and love the dearest are Unitarians. I have 
derived much intellectual suggestion, much spiritual 
profit from Unitarian influences, Though Unita- 
rianism is not itself a high thing, yet it has been my 
pioneer to the highest. I should be flagrantly un- 
grateful, therefore, if I spoke of it either with con- 
tempt or hatred, Nor can I be blind to the services 
which it has rendered to the community. There have 
been dark hours in the history of our native land 
when it shrunk neither from peril nor from pain in 
the assertion of the Right and the True. While 
aware also of its essential shallowness as a religious 
faith, I think that it has helped, along with other agen- 
cies, to make a religious faith of a deeper kind possible. 
The earnest minds who are at present striving to lead 
men toward that deeper faith forget how effective 
Unitarianism has been as a herald of the great reli- 
gious reformation for which the world is panting, 
though totally unfit to take any part in the achieve- 
ments thereof. And yet, in speaking thus, I may 
have said something harsher than the harshest enemy 
of Unitarianism would venture to say regarding it. 
For what can wound the vanity of a sect more than 
to tell it that it has had a vocation and a history, but 
that in the Present and in the Future there is no 
room, no work for it ? 

I was brought up among Calvinistic Dissenters, 
and though there are portions of my nature still 
scarred and distorted by the fiery baptism which 
Calvinism gives to its dion, yet Ido not regret 
that my young soul was crushed down for a season 
by that horrible devil-worship. The mystery of the 
universe might have come to me more gladly, but it 
could never have come to me so grandly unless I had 
shuddered in my boyhood at the ghastly shapes and 
grim terrors of Calvin’s hell. Yet a bosom thirsting 
for the beautiful and the holy cannot dwell long in 
that region of dread and damnation. Nature, the 
divine, is stronger than creeds, the human, The 
stars, the flowers, the waves, the everlasting moun- 
tains, taught me that the chains which bound me 
were lies gendered by the mad or the malignant 
brain of priests, and that the monsters before which 
I trembled were all of their invention. It was a 
year or two after I made this discovery that I formed 
my acquaintance with Unitarianism. Previously to 
this, however, I had traversed the darkest regions of 
doubt and denial, and hovered on the verge of 
Atheism, Toamind that had been grievously tor- 
mented by all which orthodoxy has that is most 


cruel, and by all which scepticism has that is coldest 
and most despairing, there was for a time an ir- 
resistible charm in the pictures Unitarianism delights 
to draw of the unspoiled glory of the universe and 
the unstinted benevolence of God. To that charm I 
gladly surrendered myself, and conceived that there 
could be nothing nobler than battling even unto the 
death for doctrines so noble. But I was quickly dis- 
enchanted. I saw that Unitarianism flattered so 
ardently God and the universe only that it might 
have an excuse for flattering itself. e universe is 
the best of all possible universes; God is the 
best of all possible gods; and we are the wisest 
of men for entertaining so sublime a belief; that I 
found to be Unitarian logic. Here, then, was at once, 
unveiled to me the root of all that is wrong and 
odious in Unitarianism, its monstrous ance, its 
inordinate intellectual pride. This was only a de- 
gree less offensive to me than the spiritual pride of 
the orthodox had been. Between thinkin t you 
alone are the Deity’s favourite, and persuading your- 
self that you alone make a favourite of Deity, the 
practical difference is exceedingly small. The Uni- 
tarians do not consider themselves better than their 
neighbours, nor more religious ; indeed, some of them 
would be rather annoyed if you thought them very 
religious ; but they are the pharisees of intellect, and 
are less inclined to pity other sects for believing what 
is pernicious than to despise them for believing what 
is absurd. Now, intellectual pride is the most fatal 
form of self-worship. Spiritual pride requires an 
enormous effort to sustain itself. d ever and anon 
moments of anguish and of exhaustion come when 
the creature falls down prostrate and Te 
humbled at the footstool of the Creator, the thi 
wrappage of hypocrisy is torn asunder, and the re- 
motest retreat of the startled conscience ie awed and 
rebuked by the majesty of God. The pride of virtue, 
also, how often do irresistible passions, inevitable 
backslidings, and weaknesses dash in pieces the tower 
of strength in which it exults! But the pride of 
knowledge, how seldom can that be reach 7 the 
accidents of fate, how seldom can that be taught by 
the lessons of Providence! The food on which it 
feeds is itself, and the more greedily it devours the 
more abundant does it find the nourishment to be. 
Besides, spiritual pride and the pride of virtue can 
belong to none but individuals; it is only intellectual 
pride with which you can infect a whole mass of men, 
It would be but a commonplace to admit that the 
humble, no less than the holy, may be found among 
the Unitarians. It is still true that the leprosy, de- 
forming and destroying whatever is excellent in 
Unitarianism, is pride of understanding. The re- 
sults of that pride are not far to seek. The self- 
idolatry of intellectual pride leads by the directest 
path to self-isolation. Few are recognized to be 
equals, and all the rest of men are considered to be 
deserving neither of regard nor of sympathy. How 
can a sect in which that spirit prevails have missions 
ary impulse, missionary action, and missionary 
success? Moreover, intellectual pride wounds more 
keenly than any other kind of pride the sensitive 
vanity of others. It is therefore more from hatred 
oftheir pride than from dislike to their tenets that 
the majority of the orthodox are so unwilling to lend 
an ear to the teachings of the Unitarians, He that is 
possessed by the demon of intellectual pride also 
tries to keep all his faculties in subjection to what is 
frigidly and formally rational. And, unmoved him- 
self, how is he likely to move others? How are the 
hearts of those whom you address to be touched, 
their imaginations to be kindled, their enthusiasm 
to be roused, when you yourself are as passionless as 
atriangle? Yet is not religion eminently a thing of 
the heart, of the imagination? a thing having its 
breath and being in the loftiest enthusiasm? Intellec- 
tual pride, likewise, is as disposed to underrate the 
obstacles to progress, as to avoid all trouble and risk 
by which those obstacles might be overcome. It is 
lazy and cowardly. It is amusing to hear the Uni- 
tarlans speaking of the grand revelations that are 
about to burst on the world while not stirring an inch 
from the comforts of their armchair and their Sunday 
newspaper. They are continually prophesying the 
downfal of superstition, the coming of the Lord, and 
the reign of universal brotherhood, yet taking care 
not to move their feet from the fender. this 
when I joined the Unitarian sect in the first fervour 
of my youth filled me with a disgust and a wrath 
which I was not slow to express; it now fills me 
with sorrow. For,in the warfare with tyranny, fa- 
naticism, and every social and political abomination 
in these days, the spectacle of misdirection or inaction 
in any force ostensibly allied to the good cause is as 
grievous as to behold the triumph of the enemy. 
Atticus. 





CRAcKED BEFrore.—Mrs. Brougham, mother of the 
ex-Chancellor, says an Edinburgh friend, was a most 
excellent and thrifty housewife. On one occasion she 
was much troubled with a servant addicted to dish- 
breaking, and who used to allege, in extenuation of her 
fault, “* It was crackit before.” One morning little Harry 
tumbled down stairs, when the fond mother, running 
after him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, boy, have you broke your 
head?”’ ‘‘ No, ma,” said the future Chancellor, “it was 





crackit before.”"—Glasgow Daily Mail. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the om and police 
of literature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them —dinburgh Review, 








Tue dullest weeks may now be said to have passed, 
and the approaching season casts a few of its 
“ shadows before.’ The advertisement columns 
are still meagre, but Guide Books and Sporting 
Books do not “‘ possess them merely.” Meanwhile 
notes of preparation announce that the season, 
when it fairly sets in, will be brisk: publishers are 
keeping back several works in order to make a 
display when the campaign opens. Among the 
“ interesting novelties in preparation,” as the play- 
bills say, let us mention a collection of Hungarian 
Tales and Legends, by Tueresa PutszKy, a col- 
lection gathered some years ago, by her husband, 
from the living source of national folklore, and 
now edited and made English by her delicate and 
dexterous pen. 


This is Magazine week, and has, therefore, extra 
variety. CrristopHerR Norru is again “ under 
canvas” in Blackwood, discoursing on the poetic 
disposition; the New YorkEr continues his gra- 
. sketches of American society in Fraser, and 

e is the better worth hearing from the peculiarities 
of his position as a born American educated at .an 
English university, which gives him a more com- 
manding view of American society in itself, and of 
its relation to English society. Let us also direct 
attention to an article in this magazine upon 
Public Nurseries, detailing one of the most excel- 
lent of modern philanthropic schemes. The Quar- 
terly and Westminster Reviews have also appeared; 
the former containing an article by Mr. Forp on 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, and one by Mr. 
Warp on the Water Question ; both of more than 
usual interest from the authority of the writers. 
The Westminster generally contrives to have one 
good paper to buoy it up; this time it is an elabo- 
rate investigation of the Sabbath as held by various 
nations, and one which would completely crush the 
Sabbatarians, if fact or reason could touch bigotry. 
We shall quote some passages in our Notes and 
Extracts. Referring, in one place, to the texts 
which display eating and rejoicing as elements of 
the ancient Sabbath, the writer, in a moment of 
forgetfulness, says :—‘ Many persons will be slow 
to believe that holiness was ever connected with 
eating and drinking, and making merry.” How! 
in good, pious England, where the Sunday dinner 
is a thing sacred, a solemn sacrificial Institution, as 
punctual in its rituals as morning Church, where 
(at least among the middle classes, who monopolize 
piety and stuiling) the great event of the day is the 
fillet of veal with its multitudinous et ceteras, the 
angie indigestion of a twohour meal, followed by 
a dessert that lingers on tiil tea, ten o’clock 

prayers, and an early bed—is it in England that 
eating can be thought a strange associate with holi- 
ness? We appeal to the experience of every reader ; 
we appeal to the remembrances of stupified faculties 
on those listless, weary days when the newspaper, an 
occasional visit, and a profusion of dinner were the 
‘only permitted outlets for enjoyment. We often, in 
recalling Sunday experiences, think of this reply 
of a “naughty” child. Her mama told her that 
if she were good she would go to Heaven; and on 
wishing for a more explicit statement of what 
heavenly life would be, was told how “ every day 
would there be Sunday”; whereupon this naive 
remark issued from some corner of her heart from 
which “ original sin’ had not been washed, “ Lor! 
how dull it will be!” Very shocking, was it not? 

Yet, friends, if you will make Sunday hateful in 

the hope of making men pious,—if you will forget 
that God is Love, and has created a world of 

Beauty and of Gladness,—if you will substitute the 

scowl of puritanism for the natural piety of every 
unperverted soul—such will be the thought of 
children and of men ! 


France is at present occupied with the first 
results of the new press law, obliging writers to 
affix their signatures, a law which, as Joun 
LEMOINNE, in the Débats, justly says, is a law 
against the press. We shall see how it will work. 
‘The inconveniences are manifold, as every one 
intimate with the structure of a newspaper must 
feel; while the advantages, such as they are, lie 


mostly on the side of the journalist, against the | 


journal. So keenly does the Times feel this that 
it writes in a passion at the bare mention of such a 
thing. Imagine the effect of such a law upon the 


Times! It is, to use the definition given of it by 
one of its most distinguished writers, “a gigantic 
power wielded by pigmies”: the effect of each 
article arises not so much from the intrinsic 
merit of the writing as from the accumulated repu- 
tation of the journal. If its articles were signed, 
several writers would be celebrated — for there is 
no disputing their ability—but the prestige of the 
Times would be amazingly lessened; and if some 
contributions would bring reputation to men now 
little known, there can be no doubt that many of 
its articles would bring infamy upon the writers— 
if they dared be written! One thing seems to have 
been overlooked by those most desirous of seeing 
their names in print, viz., that, even allowing them 
to be admirable writers, the public would soon be- 
come excessively weary at the iteration of their 
names. Moreover, the opinions expressed by a 
journal are very often not so much the opinions of 
the individual writer as the consensus of several 
persons ; in this case any one signature would be 
out of place; but where the opinions are those of 
the writer, if the publication of his name can add 
interest or authority, then it may well be given. 
Our own opinion, after a long consideration of the 
matter, is that, for the interests of journalism, jour- 
nalists, and the public, the anonymous should be 
the general rule, but that in all exceptional cases, 
where personal responsibility gives dignity, sin- 
cerity, and authority to an article, the signature 
should be affixed. In other words, that names 
should be used sparingly, and for other purposes 
than those of an ambitious publicity. 

On our table lies a new novel by ALEXANDRE 
Dumas, and in only two volumes! Should this 
Tulipe Noire prove worthy of his name, you shall 
hear more of it in a week or so; but we are 
always suspicious of this dauntless charlatan, who 
manufactures novels, histories, voyages, plays, 
with a fecundity that sets all previous writers 
at defiance, and with an impudence so colossal, 
that it amounts to genius. Only last week 
he had the audacity to produce at his own theatre 
what purported to be a new play; it turned out to 
be a comedy which four years ago he gave to the 
Théatre Francais, having previously taken it from 


D’ Harmental ; a comedy is wanted, and by a little 
scénic arrangement the Chevalier is thrown into 
five acts of La Fille du Régent ; the success is 
mediocre, but now, being in want of a play for the 
Théatre Historique, he adds two acts to La. Fille 
du Régent, christens it Le Capitaine Lajonquiere, 
and Cric, crac! Voila le Drame! ALEXANDRE 
must be a staunch upholder of that physiological 
theory named the transmutation of species; give 
him an anecdote and he makes ten volumes of it; 
if it succeed, another ten volumes of continuation 
are ready; if these exhaust it in the feuilleton, there 
is the stage, and his feuilleton can be cut into 
pieces of one hour, two hours, three hours, four 
hours, five hours—two nights’ length, if need be! 
Meanwhile he sups with “ my friends the princes,” 
assists as second in duels, scours Europe, and 
astonishes Morocco: his whole life is a feuilleton! 

Side by sidewith La Tulipe Noireis a small volume 
by Lamartine, Nouvelles Confidences. The rapidity 
with which new volumes appear of romance, poetry, 
politics, and autobiography, all signed with this 
name, once so chary of itself, leads one to suspect 
an immense need of money, or a feverish desire to 
keep before the public; perhaps both causes are at 
work ; at any rate the sign is not hopeful. 





SIDNEY SMITH’S MOTHER COUNTRY. 


The Mother Country ; or, the Spade, the Waste, and the Eldest 
Son. An Examination of the Conditionof England. Wy Sidney 
Smith. John Kendrick, 


Tus is an outspoken, vigorous, thoroughly radical 
book, by one who has spared no pains to ace 
quaint himself with the true state of affairs, and 
contains a mass of statistical facts marshalled in 
effective array in support of its conclusions, Com- 
pressed into a small compass here are the results of 
considerable research ; and the whole book is written 
with a trenchant power well adapted to its object. 
On the subject of home colonization he pertinently 
remarks that, before sending out vast bodies of many 
to foreign countries, it would be well if we reclaimed 
the land of England. ‘There are fifteen millions of 
| acres at present lying waste, yet capable of improve- 
ment. It is idly said that waste lands would not pay 
for their cultivation; but the best agricultural au- 
thorities—and the authority of extensive fact— 
emphatically deny this; besides, during the first 
| thirty-five years of this century, three millions five 








| 
| 


| 


| 
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one of his own novels. Thus he writes Le Chevalier | 


hundred thousand acres of waste have been 
claimed and found to pay—why not extend this 
operation? Why not set our paupers to work, and 
carry out ona large scale the Sheffield experimen 
recorded in last week’s Leader ? t 


‘The reports of the various parishes j i 
allotment system has been alowed establish tie ee 
that land is rendered far more valuable and profitable 
the hands of a labourer who cultivates it himself tha in 
those of a farmer who has to pay wages for eve thi 
he does, and is robbed by eye-servants. A mes'e ks 
at the door of his own cottaze, on his own holdin a 
far greater profit than when he toils for another. trudging 
miles to and from his work. He labours early and Tae 
The industry of his family is no longer lost to the com. 
munity. The youngest picks up weeds, fetches and 
carries, The wife with the infant in her arms can eve 
do something. All are made active and busy, ren 
dred peasants on 1000 acres (ten to each) mean 100 
litters of pigs, 100 or 200 milch cows, with butter 
cheese, milk, veal, manure. (Mr. Blacker shows that a 
cow soiled may be well maintained on three quarters of 
an acre.) They involve 100 broods of chickens, with no 
end of eggs (our chief supplies of eggs and poultry are 
from Ireland and France.) They imply that not one 
blade of road or hedge-side grass, not one square inch 
of soil, not one withered leaf, will be lost. They mean 
100 gardens with potatoes and vegetables, yielding each 
a surplus for market. They signify a smaller chance of 
a lost crop in any season, for, in addition to a soil better 
trenched and pulverized by the spade, and better ma. 
nured, there are hands on the spot to substitute a new 
crop for that which has not succeeded. They involve no 
risk or loss of capital, because no wages are paid. No 
establishment of horses and implements has to be ke 
up, and although, for the time, there may be little surplus 
to sell, the holder can make shift to live by his cow and 
eggs, and his garden, and wait for better seasons. Lookat 
the proof. The Dutch bear as high a rent, and are ag 
heavily taxed as we are. Their climate is far worse than 
ours, because hard frosts compel them to maintain their 
cattle for four months of every year on winter food; yet 
on their small farms they raise butter and cheese, pay a 
duty at our Custom-house of 20s. and 10s. per ewt. re- 
spectively, and undersell our farmers in our own market! 
Look at the Swiss with their little farms—how inde 
pendent, how comfortable, how intelligent, how moral!” 


The facts brought forward by Sidney Smith in 
support of the allotment system and spade husbandry 
are overwhelming, and should be read in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Kay’s admirable chapters on the same 
subject :— 

* The parish of Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire, was 


| entirely occupied by two large farmers. Fertile, popu- 
| lous, within forty miles of the metropolis, its cultivators, 





notwithstanding, fell behind. There were 139 inhabi- 
tants in the parish, but only two had an inch of the soil, 
Was not this civilization run mad? Was it nota glaring 
and staring evidence of the monstrous abuse of the 
principle of private property that only one man out of 
sixty-nine tillers of the ground should have exclusive 
occupation of the earth which God made common to all, 
and the appropriation of which can only be palliated 
upon the clearest proof of public advantage? What 
was the consequence of this beau ideal of politico-eco- 
nomical arrangement? Simply this—out of the 139 
inhabitants 119 were paupers. The land monopolists 
became bankrupt, the parson got no tithes, the land- 
lord’s acres were in rapid course of being eaten up with 
rates, and the whole property of the parish being unable 
to feed the inhabitants, a rate in aid had to be levied on 
the neighbouring parishes, which were rapidly degene- 
rating into the same state. The Labourer’s Friend 
Society came to the rescue. They leased the land ata 
fair rent. They parcelled it out among the very worst 
class of persons upon whose habits to hazard the result 
of such an experiment. Some got five, some ten acres, 
according to the size of their families; and what was the 
effect? At the end of four years the number of paupers 
had diminished from 119 to 5, and these were persons 
disabled from old age or disease—these paupers afforded 
to pay a rate in aid to the neighbouring parishes—and it 
was found that every one of them was in a state of in- 
dependence and comfort, each had a cow, many two or 
three, to which some added a horse, others some oxen, 
reidy for the market, and all had pigs and poultry in 
abundance.” 


And now hearken to this :— 


‘Tf the anti-agrarian economists can show us where 
or how our teeming population can be more profitably 
employed than in subduing the wilderness, and_making 
the desert and solitary places glad, let them, We have 
three millions and a half of unwilling idlers among 0s. 
Trade cannot employ them—manutacturers will not— 
commerce is over-done. ‘There are 465,000 new candi« 
dates for work, wages, and food pressing upon us every 
year, Eight millions worth of hard-earned rates are 
squandered upon the local unprofitable poor. £784,178 
of annual charity have to be added to this sum, besides, 
probably, not less than at least £1,500,000 more m 
eleemosynary almsgiving. All this is not enough. + 
one fell swoop, what with Queen’s letters, Irish 
Scotch funds, contributions from every part of the world, 
from the Grand Turk to the Autocrat of Russia, from 
the Pacha of Egypt to the Hudson’s Bay Company, = 
Indus to the Pole, to the amount of £603,535 8s. =¢ 
have been voluntarily subscribed, and the state has . 
vanced £8,000,000, all to feed those whom we ule 
found out the way of helping to feed themselves. a 
the month of July (1848),’ observes the Report 0 d 
British Relief Association, ‘upwards of 3,000,000 of re 
sons were daily supplied with food from the charita ‘* 
fund.’ Nearly £19,000,000 of money given away 
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return, for worse than no return—for 

seamen, "dependence, the _bread of idleness, the 

sect and self-degraded consciousness of importunate 

a , and 15,000,000 acres of improveable soil left 
without a single spade in it!” 

Elsewhere he says :— 

«Js there no substance of self-help in our peasantry ? 

¢us see; the unions cannot find paupers in food, fuel, 
and clothing, upon less than 2s. 10d. per week, or 14s. 2d. 
for a family of five. Yet hundreds of these maintain 
themselves on 8s. a-week, and pay house-rent (1s. 6d. or 
Qs, a-week) into the bargain. Hundreds more bring up 
families of six, eight, and ten children without ever ap- 
plying for assistance out of the rates, The beroism and 
virtue of these men is not surpassed in classic times, or 
in the age of heroes.” 

He then turns aside to consider the state of the 
nation in a chapter which M‘Crowdy will consider 
as altogether wanting in feelosophy, but which think- 
ing men not of the M‘Crowdy school will be apt 
to ponder on, despite its ‘* shocking radicalism” :— 

“Yes,” he exclaims, ‘‘ we are civilized—the spindles 
whirl over Europe—and steam clouds the entire old 
world sky. All can boast their statistical prosperity— 
their progress in Board of Trade returns—their millions 
of figures in tonnage, revenue, and exports. Look but 
at figures—believe Custom-house clerks—take up but 
reports of trade and navigation, and the world seems to 
have shot past the millennium, and got to the meridian 
of the day of Pentecost, or caught the Greek kalends by 
the tail. Sugar, tea, tobacco, ships, bales, hogsheads, 
wines, silks, wools, cottons, oils, surplus capital, and 
railway shares, prove, if not a golden age, yet quite an 
age of gold. Alas! for statistics and logical political 
economy. Mankind are running away from all this, and 
hiding themselves in the woods. Two millions of emi- 

ants from this e/ dorado have left Britain for the New 
World prairies, or to take up the Australian crook. Two 
millions of Germans have followed their example—and 
just as the wealth of the world is flowing in upon us the 
tide of human beings is flowing out. This same civiliza- 
tion of ours has ‘ fall’n on evil days and evil tongues.’ 
Riots, rebellions, barricades, revolutions, are its in- 
terpreters. A universal upheaving of the mass, a fearful 

roundswell, founders every state ship, and sends it 
| a head foremost to the depths, a total wreck. The 
masses do this, tea, and sugar, and cotton shirts at a 
penny a yard, notwithstanding. Louis Blanc and Four- 
rier are stronger than the steam engine yet. Communism 
and universal brotherhood are the gospel of the million, 
to the utter confounding of the best series of statistics, 
and a whole Sanhedrim of Prosperity Robinsons. Some- 
how we are highly prosperous, but very few manage to 
get their share. We are in the best abstract circum- 
stances, but by some very perverse mischance we happen 
to be in the very worst concrete condition. In short, 
there are very loud complaints among the rabbble that 
they are not allowed to go snacks,” 


Again :— 
“We obviously make money. Where does it go to? 
Wealth beyond the desires of human avarice has been 


_— and flowed in upon us in this model year 1849. | 


What has become of it? The report of the British 
Relief Association informs us that three millions of these 
workers in Ireland were fed on charity, by rations served 
out to them by the Government. The Poor Law returns 
exhibit an agyregate, in addition to those, of 3,561,600 
Workhouse paupers relieved at an expense of eight mil- 
lions sterling. The new Poor Law, while it has failed 
tocheck pauperism, has, at least, served to prove that 
ggary is not a sham, but that, workhouse test not- 

withstanding, while the cost of pauper maintenance has 
been reduced by open ports, the aggregate amount of 
rates has in eleven years increased thirty-three per cent., 
a ratio even greater than our increase of apparent wealth, 
In 1837 the poor rates of England and Wales amounted 
to £4,300,000. In 1848 to £6,180,000. In 1849 the 
numbers relieved are 100,000 more than in 1848, an ad- 
Vance of six per cent. within the year. In 1848 the rates 
Were £881,978 (or seventeen per cent.) more than in 
1840. Misery, literally, seems to advance in the very 
tatio of our wealth—the more we get the fewer get it— 
as the aggregate swells the proportion diminishes—and 
the Greater our riches the lesser is the share of each. 
Nor is this the only test of our condition. The most 
Precise returns, diffused over a long series of years, place 
the criminal calendar in juxtaposition with the average 
= of the quarter of wheat. From these returns it is 
emonstrable that the great exciting cause of crime is 

— Just as the price of bread rises offences 
pose an esos becomes accessible the number of 
tt ions ¢ iminish, Taking crime, then, as the test 
Ai He condition of the masses, we learn from Sheriff 
— over the whole kingdom crime increases four 
ae og the population, and that ‘in Lancashire 
adil’ Seep! in thirty years: crime in five years 
Gite hone «aa = this while the sums spent in railway 
Summent of 1 probably fifty per cent. to the whole 
Vietlons Pa SS our throughout the kingdom. ‘The con- 
17,839; 18 ingland and Wales alone, in 1839, were 
po oe t7 they had increased to 21,582, and 174 per 
dens ng those of even 1846. In Ireland the convie- 
to 31 209. The 1847, amounted to 15,257, and the trials 
iverpool oe gel of Lrish poor relieved in London, 

With al —— asgow alone, in 1847, was 160,000. 
nedien: ee encrease of apparent wealth also, 
Metropolitan ‘B ankruptcy progress even faster, The 
ood eviden eraenay Committee have proved by 

Englert a . at the amount of bad debts made in 
Where, the Pace age is quite £50,000,000 a-year. 
elect. n, does the money go to—what good does it 
What evil does it avert 2” 


On this much-deb 








| like the rest of us. 


£300,000 a-year. When he gets it, it is but to get rid 
of it. 


is, as he says, of no use to prove progress in material 
wealth if we also establish an encrease of real inisery 
to a greater extent; and he sums up with this fact: 
that in proportion to our numbers there are too many 
dependent upon wages, and too few their own mas- 
ters. Rank Socialism! Yet Sidney Smith warns 
us not to mistake him for a Socialist. ‘* The gospel 
according to Fourrier,’”’ he says, ‘‘ is that of a fool, 
and the followers of Blane are blockheads;” hard 
words, my masters! and elsewhere he says that 
‘Red Republican Communism has hitherto de- 
veloped itself simply in the line of seizing other 
men’s goods and cutting rich men’s throats. A 
somewhat unfraternal brotherhood,” Sidney Smith 
cught to have been taught by journalistic experience 
that this calling of names and misrepresentation of 
doctrines is as mischievous as it is ungenerous: what 
has he thought of Ais political opponents who have 
used such language towards him? We are at one 
with him when he says that people begin at the 
wrong end of Communism, taking hold of the tail of 
mere material arrangement before securing the head 
of moral adaptation. Indeed he is much nearer Com- 
munism than his vituperative bursts would lead some 
people to imagine :— 


“It is, indeed, demonstrable economically—nay, it 
has been partially practically proved, that by a wiser 
application of the resources of society, by a better dis- 
tribution of its productions, by a more enlightened ar- 
rangement of appliances, and a more intelligent spirit of 
cooperation and mutual help, crowned by philanthropy, 
virtue, and religion, the poorest may command the 
highest enjoyments of the richest, and the richest will 
lose not one of the advantages which he at present can 
command, sauced with perfect security for the con- 
tinuance of his happiness, and with the precious condi- 
ment of neighbourly good-will. Who does not see that 
one grocer or draper might distribute the wares needed 
by 1000 people as easily as five to two hundred, setting 
the other four at liberty for other pursuits, in place of 
cutting one another down and out? Who doubts that 
Jenny Lind might warble to 10,000 eager listeners at 5s. 
as sweetly as to 1000 at a guinea—or that, if she could 
command all the elegant appliances which now reward 
her genius without the guinea, she would witch the world 
for the love of her art, and the elevation of the rude? 
We all see that colonization, which lifts up a neighbour- 
hood from Devon and places them down together in the 
paradise of New Zealand, to help, and cheer, and cherish 
one another, is even in this ‘devil take the hindmost’ 
dispensation far preferable to selfish individual emigra- 
tion. Look at the one hundred provision retailers in a 
single street, each burning gas and life till twelve 
o’clock at night to parcel out those commodities which 
one could do quite as easily, Take upa directory— 


| count the number of tradesmen and shopkeepers in any 


town—London for example. It seems as if one-half of 
the whole population consumed the substance of the 
community in the profits of mere distribution, producing 
actually nothing, except, indeed, heart-burning, rivalry, 
envy of one another. What a fearful waste is here of 
the mind, the time, the industry, the skill of society. A 


| dozen methodical, assiduous contrivers could do it all— 


or they might relieve each other, and spare time to the 
rest for relaxation, study, health, the country. When 
men have attained to the greater heights of reason, 
dukes and earls, millionaires, great landowners, will 
begin to discover that, after all, they cannot enjoy the 
best sources of elevated happiness by means of money or 
power—that their acres are theirs only in parchment— 
that the glories of air, earth, sky, and water, and sunset, 
and the majestical roof fretted with golden fire, are the 
oe aged of all who have eyes, and ears, and nostrils, and 
ungs, and a sense of beauty and intelligence—and that 
the privilege of looking on and moving in the parks of 
peers is as much a property in them as their legal pos- 
session is. A duke can but ride one horse at a time, and 
eat one dinner—so can a drayman. 
‘Tis not in them but in thy power 
To double ev’n the sweetness of a flower.’ 


What, indeed, are our British Museums, our National 
Galleries, our public libraries, our royal parks, but a 
beginning of a sort of Communism, imparting to the 
whole community the rational luxuries which surround 
the great, without the anxious cares of their possession ? 
Machinery is but codperation. The bible that cost £500 
to the few is to be had for ls. by all. The gown and 
stockings of the kitchen wench are finer and more ele- 
gant than the wardrobe of Queen Elizabeth. Our cobblers 
fly from Glasgow to London swifter than the Flying 
Childers, and at a cost suited to the profits of mere shoe- 
making. Our weavers trip to Paris. Our farm labourers 
push their fortnnes at the antipodes. Our hod-men read 
the news of the whole world as early as the foreign 
secretary. The public and the vulgar see, and hear, and 
enjoy the best of everything. ‘The cheap library of the 
artizan is superior to the former literature of kings. In 


fact, the great possess no such luxuries as those they 
have to share with the million. And what is Communism | 


but carrying out these economics to a larger application, 
with more searching frugality of material, and a more 
fraternal mutuality of kindliness? To consider the 
matter curiously, the great rich man is but a distributor, 
He tannot eat or drink, or wear 


All his superfiuity of possession, above the com- 
fortable supply of wants, is of no use to him, but to part 


| 
; : , F | with it. The rest is mere fancy—a delusion—a disease. 
ated question of our progress 1t | If he puts it in the bank it is there no more than an 








entry in a ledger—if he takes it out he but scatters among 
filunkies and fiddlers, and artists, tailors, and poceres 
wine merchants, cooks, and authors, what he has co! 
from farmers, or gathered from tenants, or merchants, 
Could he be surrounded with all these without possessing 
them, reason, when it mounts higher, will tell him that 
individual property in them can add nothing to them or 
to him—and as for his parks, his gardens, and his house, 
what can he do more than look at them, like any stray 
sight-seer, or poetical view-hunter, that perhape envies 
him of that which he can enjoy as thoroughly by the 
mere use of his eyesight ? It is poverty, dependence, and 
hunger which make men avaricious, and covetous, and 
strong in the sense of property. When Cook 
those happy Pacific Isles, so blest by Nature that man — 
had but to stretch forth his hand and get food for the 

athering, and needed no clothing or house, but the 
Kindly circumambient air, be found the sense of property 
dead within them— 

* Monarchs are but the beggar’s shadows,” 


‘ for behold the kingdom of heaven is within you.’ Even 
Art, of which Wealth used to be the only patron, is 
coming to depend more and more upon the half-crowns 
of the many—and if Art could live handsomely without 
the half-crowns, it would begin to love itself for itself, 
and for the gratitude and admiration of its fellows.” 


We would direct especial attention to his chapters . 
on Peasant Proprietary, Entail and Primogeniture, 
Taxation, Free Trade, and Religion. From the last- 
named we extract this picture of 


THE CHURCH—IDEAL AND ACTUAL. 

‘* We set a high political and social value upon religion. 
We think the Toctitution in society of a priesthood of 
incalculable benefit. That there shall be in these realms 
twenty thousand educated men, eminent their 
fellow citizens for moral worth, social respectability, and 
superior intelligence, whose functions it shall be, weekly, 
to call the people together, and remind them of thelr 
moral duties, instruct them in their conduct, lead them 
upward to the thought of God, immortality, and the 
infinite significancy of their own souls—who shall daily 
be among them, healing the breaches of families, com- 
forting the distressed, and consoling and helping the 
poor—if ever there was an office worth paying for it is 
that. Righteousness exalteth a nation politically—the 
more moral a people are the more orderly, great, and 
rich they will become. A policeman and a soldier sitting 
in a man’s own heart, and whispering to him the 
logue—is it not the cheapest and best of constables? 

“Yet of all the forty thousand sermons preached 
weekly in our churches and chapels, how many are worth 
the hearing? What virtuous actions do they inspire— 
what vice do they repress—crime and pauperism are more 
rampant than ever. How many homilies will bear a 
reading of the many which are printed? The fault is 
not in the people. If a preacher be but tolerably elo- 
quent his church is crowded, Of the noblest institution 
in the world we make the very meanest use. We mp a 
single prayer five times every Sunday morning. e are 
told to enter into our closet ané shut the door when we 
pray. In place of that we ‘weary heaven witlf prayers’ 
in public congregation. We are informed that we shall 
not be heard for our much praying. Our answer to that 
is a book full of Act of Parliament matins and vespers, 
which so gnaw the tympanum and wear out the very 
spirit, whose physical organ cannot sustain too long the 
ecstacy of devotion, that at last an appeal to Heaven 
palls upon the sense and weighs upon the auditory 
nerve— 

* Like a twice told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man,” 

“In fact, we endow theology—not religion, We busy 
ourselves with what men should believe, rather than 
with what they should do. We stereotype opinion. We 
are worse than papists. They at least have a living in- 
fallible interpreter of the Bible, who can change the 
tenor of its meaning as greater intelligence sheds more 
light upon it. But we have made choice of 300 dead 
popes, who, two hundred and fifty years ago, declared 
what we were to believe, and what we were to deny, and 
put it into an Act of Parliament, and proclaimed that 
that alone should be the religion of the free people of 
England in secula seculorum. Amen!” 





ST. JOHN’S COLUMBUS, 
A Life of Christopher Columbus. By Horace Roseoe St. John, 
Sampson Low. 
Towarps the close of the fifteenth century (1485) a 
majestic looking stranger, foot-sore and weary, his 
hair grey before its time, his face lined with thought 
and anxiety, his eye luminous with the light of great 
thoughts, appeared at the gate of the convent of 
Santa Maria de Rabida, close to the seaport of Palos 
de Morguer, and begged a little bread and water for 
his child. It was given as refreshment was given in 
those days. At that moment, the prior, Juan Perez 
de Marchena, passed, and struck by the appearance 
of the stranger, entered into conversation with him, 
That stranger was Columbus, the visionary, whose 
hope it was to sail 
* Beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars.” 


Ridiculed by the wise men of Portugal, who, never- 
theless, tried to cheat him out of his discovery, he 
had travelled to Genoa in hopes that the republic 
would listen to his adventurous scheme; but Genoa 
and Venice were deaf; and he returned once more 
to Portugal, and was now on his way to Spain. 
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The life of Columbus is a poem. The Genoese 
weaver rose to become High Admiral of Spain and 
discoverer. of the New World, but, in the passage, 
had to undergo all that 

; “ Patient merit of the unworthy takes ;” 
he-had to buffet bravely with all the neglect which 
stands like a dull login the current of genius, but 
which, though it may fret the stream and make it 
brawl, yet never serves as a real dam to any genius ; 
like a brave and valiant man he bore all that Spenser 
has so feelingly described ;— 

3 mate ing n wee ts vilter dince teas t: ala 
To speed , to be put 


back to-morrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 


To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; ” 
and though he wailed, and though he railed, though 
he despaired and felt sick at heart, yet onwards the 
divine impulse drove him, onwards he went through 
the thorny path of obstacles, until success fell like 
sunlight on his head, 

Visionary his scheme was ; are not all great schemes 
visions which success must consolidate into realities ? 
Yet it was distinguished from a mere fantastic chi- 
miefa in the fact of its being no more than a bold pro- 
jection into space of an idea which had long dimly 
hovered about the minds of men. 

“The numerous endeavours,” Mr. St. John says 
“to explore the regions of the setting sun prove 
i€é was wu no slender thread of probability that 

kind hung its belief in the existence of a new 

Id beyond the vast Atlantic. Failure was accounted 
fot, not by the folly of the attempt itself, but by the 
chances of fortune, or by the neglect and timidity 
of those who undertook it. Ships had been equipped 
and sent forth beyond the bourne of waters, to return no 
niore. The Pheenician navigators sailed far into this 
mysterious sea, and brought back rumours to confirm 
the general belief. The annals of Carthage indicate dis- 
coveries, the exact record of which is lost. From those 
times until the fifteenth century, an intermittent series 
of expeditions maintained life in the idea. But hasty 
preparations, ill-calculated arrangements, or hearts grow- 
ing suddenly faint, brought all enterprize to a common 
termination—discouragement and failure.” 
Nay, more, the very time was brightened with new 
discoveries, as Mr. St. John might easily have made 
significant by a rapid narrative of the recent Portu- 
guese voyages, especially those of Ca da Mosto and 
the heroic Prince Henry; in the space of seventy 
years discovery on the African coast had extended 
from Cape Nam to the Cape of Good Hope, some- 
thing more than seven thousand miles, and this 
before the invention of the astrolabe had given navi- 
gation its powerful aid. There was thus a nebulous 
mass, so to speak, ready for consolidation, out of 
which a world would come. Add to this, first, the 
invention of printing and the general stimulus it gave 


to all European intellect by its prodigal scattering of | 


seeds hitherto confined to small and remote spots; 
and, secondly, the invention of the quadrant, in its 
first rude form of an astrolabe, with its special stimu- 
las to navigation, by enabling the seaman to disdain 
creping timidly along the coast and to venture 
boldly athwart the terrible ocean, because he now 
could ascertain his distance from the equator; and 
you have thus before your mind some outline of the 
general conditions which made the vision of Colum- 
bus every day less and less of a mere phantasy “ pro- 
éeeding from the heat-oppressed brain.” 

But now to these general conditions we must add 
the special qualifications of the Genoese weaver’s 
son. At the University of Pavia he studied Latin, 
geometry, geography, and navigation. Early buffet- 
ing with the waves gave him incessant materials for 
applying his scientitic generalizations. 


His youth 
was spent at sea, 


Prc vably he did a little in the 
buceaneering line—then rather a pleasant excitement 
than a very serious crime. At any rate his youth 
was intensified by adventure which nourished the 
daring of his prophetic spirit. In the fortieth year 
of his age we find him at Lisbon, gallant in bearing, 
full of high thoughts and stately courtesies, and 
grave with the solemnity of deep religious feelings. 
At mass he met with Felipa Muiiiz Perestrelo (so the 


Spanish authorities give the name; Mr. St. John | 
calls her Felippa de Palestrello) the daughter of the | 
She was poor in | 


late governor of Porto Santa. 
worldly goods, but rich in the qualities of heart and 
mind, and Columbus married her; she brought him 
all the charts, papers, and memoranda of her father, 
the old navigator, and these Columbus studied with 
passion, When not engaged in any maritime expe- 


dition he supported himself by the construction of 


maps. A significant fact! Nay, his maps were so 
well executed as to excite congiderable attention, 


Dreamers will do well to ponder on this glimpse 
into the great dreamer's life! Columbus is a vision- 
ary, but he does not waste the hours in luxu- 
rious reverie, building cloud palaces and delighting 
in their splendour; his instinct tells him that the 
western world will never be discovered by merely 
thinking of it. He trains himself. All appliances 
towards his object are carefully sought. He reads, 
he enquires, he makes expeditions, he constructs 
maps. ‘The path across the Atlantic is the pole-star 
of his labours, but he never forgets, in contem- 
plation of the Ideal, the pressing necessities of the 
Actual, Mr, St, John says :— 


Being frequently in the society of his brother-in- 
law, Pedro Correo, also a navigator, his attention was 
directed to the discoveries then making on the African 
coasts, to the passage to India, and to the widely-diffused 
rumours of an unknown continent, or vast archipelago 
in the west.' These ideas received strength from his 
geographical studies, which showed how vast a blank 
there was on the general map of the world. Rumours 
and traditions floated through Europe, were elaborated 
in the mind of Columbus, and moulded into a solid 
opinion, based on three classes of authority : reason, or 
the nature of things, the testimony of learned writers, 
and the reports of navigators, 

“ That the earth was a terraqueous globe, which might 
be travelled round from east to west, was his first axiom. 
Now, the vast oriental hemisphere being the great object 
of discovery, it appeared clear to him that, sailing in a 
westerly direction, the navigator must either pursue an 
uninterrupted track across the ocean to the Indian con- 
tinent, or be opposed by the shores of some unknown 
region. In either case the result would be important. 
The rival cities of Venice and Genoa were then the great 
trading powers of Europe. The former almost monopo- 
lized the commerce of the East, so that it was a national 
pride that impelled Columbus to this great adventure, 
which might open a newchannel to the oriental seas, 
through which the wealth of those exhaustless regions 
might pour into the port of Genoa, It was a patriotic 
idea, and the refusal to encourage him was a disgrace to 
his native city. 

‘“« The testimony of writers, ancient and modern, also 
threw itself into the scale; and no little weight was 
added by reports of certain indications of land in the | 





west, which adventurous navigators brought from that 
tempestuous region. A piece of wood, elaborately 
carved, but not with an iron instrument, had been found 
at sea, thirteen hundred and fifty miles west of Cape St. 
Vincent. A similar fragment had drifted from the same 
quarter to Porto Santo, whilst reeds of an immense size 
continually floated from the west. In the Azores, it was | 
a tradition that many huge pine trees, of an unknown | 
species, had been wafted from the lands of the setting sun ; 

and the bodies of two men, belonging to a strange race, | 





| 





were also said to have been cast ashore, Land had been 
dimly and distantly seen by various navigators, whose 
vessels had been carried by storms far westward over the 
dark Atlantic; and, therefore, by a process of logic, not 
sophistical, Columbus judged that an undiscovered region 
lay beyond that sea,—a fertile, peopled land, from which 
the inhabitants of Christendom were shut out by no 
| natural law,” 


| 





But, in spite of all the floating rumours, Columbus 
could gain little credence, especially from men of 
science and geographers. This is alwaysthe case. A 
new idea meets with its stoutest opponents from the 
professional upholders of the old; and this may be ex- 
plained without recurrence to sordid and interested 
motives, by the very fact that their positive convic- 
tions describe a circle within the very limits where 
the new idea expands, 

Ilaving thus grouped the main facts, let us now 
return to Columbus, whom we left interesting the 
prior by an exposition of his scheme. The prior 
called into their council Fernandez Garcia, a physi- 
cian, and having carefully considered the matter, 
Juan Pc rez undertook to gain an audience for Colum- 
bus with the Queen of Spain; meanwhile the boy, 
Diego, was to be left at the convent to be educated :— 

** Columbus came to Cordova carlyin 1486. To obtain 
an audience of the King and Queen was not easy. The 
Prior of Prado regarded his scheme as a vision. He 
was poor. He came in humble apparel, without pomp or 
clamour, and, therefore, theygave him noear. Nor were 
circumstances favourable. The court was then in the 
fullexcitement of a war against the Moorish powers, 
whose formidable coalition offered little promise of their 
speedy subjugation. Other claims of variety and moment 





thus pressed upon the King and Queen, leaving them no 
leisure to heed the importunities of an adventurer. It is 
even questionable whether Fernando de Talavera ever | 
brought it to the royal ear. So passed the summer and 
| 
| 





| autumn. Columbus supported himself by the construc- 

| tion of maps, and, meanwhile, was introduced into the 
| house of Alonzo de Quintanilla, finance-controller of | 
| Castille, who warmly encouraged his project. By the aid | 
of him and others he became acquainted with Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, archbishop of Toledo and grand 





cardinal of Spain. 
“ He at first opposed religious objections to the scheme, 
but, being no bigot, these were removed, and Cclumbus 

| explained his theory. 





Listening with steady attention, 
the archbishop gradually felt convinced that the project 
| was based on reason. He became the firm friend of the | 

navigator, introduced him at court, and, by this means, | 
| Columbus at length obtained an audience of the king and | 





o | 
queen. The project struck them. They referred it to 
council of learned men—astronomers an cosmogr tee 
The conference took place in the convent of St. Stephen 
at Salamanca. Unnumbered objections were P 
Was the world round, and not flat, with the skies reared 
above like a tent? If so, were there any dwellers in 
the opposite hemisphere? Could men walk thus han 
ing by their feet? Could it rain, hail, and snow upwards) 
Could trees grow with their branches downards? Ev. 
allowing this, could ships, having once passed the central 
line, sail back over the vast upward slope of sea? Such 
was the logic of the learned men. Some said the 


; , world 
was an island floating onwards through a vast Ocean, 
whose opposite shore was a limit to the duration of 


created things.” 


Herrera, in his Historia General, tells us that the 
council decided that the scheme was “ vain and im. 
possible, and that it did not belong to the Majesty of 
such great princes to determine anything upon such 
weak grounds of information.” Of course the coun. 
cil now seems exquisitely foolish, and is laughed at 
with lofty scorn by the very men who, every day of 
their lives, are treating schemes far less startling and 
improbable as the “delusions of madmen,” How 
many of those who sneer at the Spanish junta would 
have been far-seeing enough to welcome Columbus? 
To the honour of Ferdinand and Isabella be it said, 
that at least they were willing to entertain the scheme 
but that their funds were absorbed by war ; and they 
intimated as much to Columbus, saying they could not 
undertake any new expenses till the war was con- 
cluded, but then they would more seriously examing 
his plan—no podian emprender nuevos gastos, que aca- 
bado aquello mandarian examinar mejor su pretension y 
le despidieron.—( HERRERA. ) 

Columbus, after five years’ delay in endeavouring 
to persuade Ferdinand and Isabella, left Cordova for 
Seville, where he applied to the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a wealthy prince, and, failing there, to the 
Duke of Medina Celi (Mr. St. John calls him simply 
Celini, we presume on Irving's authority), who kep 
him two years living in his palace, and was willing 
to undertake the whole enterprize himself, but thay 
he saw it was one for the Queen, to whom accordingly 
he wrote, urging the matter upon her attention, This 
letter is given in Navarrete’s collection, and proves 
that Mr. St. John is too hasty in saying that Celi 
‘held out hopes which he subsequently withdrew,” 
for in that letter he expresses his wish to have a share 
in the enterprize even should the Queen undertake 
it. ‘To have done the thing alone, without the 
Queen’s sanction, would have been a perilous act 
even for a mighty noble. 

After some 
granted, and 


further delays, an audience was 


“ An agreement was drawn up, stipulating on the part 
of the adventurer that he and his heirs for ever should 
enjoy the office, honours, and prerogatives of admiral 
in all lands discovered by him; that he should be viceroy 
in all such territories, with the privilege ef nominating 
three candidates for the government of each island or 
province, of whom the soverign should choose one; that 
he should retain for himself a tenth of all profits derived 
from the collection of precious commodities, whether b 
barter or otherwise; that he, or his lieutenant, shoul 
be sole judge in all disputes arising out of traffic between 
those countries and Spain, provided the High Admiral of 
Castille enjoyed similar power in his district. 

“That he might fit out, at his private expense, al 
eighth part of each enterprize, and to retain an eighth 
part of the profits. 

“ These conditions being agreed to, it remained to pro- 
eure and furnish forth an armament. Columbus, now 
more than forty-five years old, was relieved of much 
anxiety by the appointment of Diego, his son, to a 
office of page at court. To prepare him for this, two 
learned men of Moguer undertook the completion of his 
education. The navigator’s mind, therefore, was wholly 
turned to his enterprize. Now, however, a new difficulty 
arose. ‘The shipowners of VPalos refused to furnish 
vessels, while officers and men could not be found willing 
to accompany the expedition. ‘The perils of that great 
voyage were beheld through the magnifying medium of 
superstitious ignorance. The Atlantic ocean was 
peopled with countless terrors which a timid imagination 
can devise, and all shrunk from the adventure, until 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon redeemed his promise by the 
equipment of a vessel and an offer to embark, with his 
brother, Vicenté Yanez, also a skilful navigator. At 
length others followed, and Columbus found himself in 
command of the Santa Maria, a large decked vessel, prt- 
pared expressly for the voyage, which bore the admiral’s 
tlag; the Pinta captained by Martin Alonzo, with his 
brother Francisco as pilit; and the Nina, by Vicente. 
These two were caravels—light vessels, without deck in 
the centre, but built up high at the stem and stern. 
Equipped, manned, and furnished with ample munition, 
this little squadron was, in appearance, but a hunt 
strument to accomplish a design so great. With ‘ 
pilots, the crew, notary, a physician, and surgeon, sever 
private adventurers, and their servants, the who 
number embarked was no more than one hundred 
twenty. — 

“ Now, with religious ceremonies, confeetts 
sacred communion, all wasready. On Friday, there ore, 
the 3rd of August, 1492, the sails were set, and thet 
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vessels, bound on their mission of discovery, weighed an- 
chor from before Huelva, and bent their course towards 
the Canary Isles. Glad in heart, but not yet confident that 
resolution would not fail his fellow voyagers, Columbus 

le all haste to lose sight of Europe. On the third day 
the Pinta’s rudder was disabled. Alonzo Pinzon secured it 
with ropes, but these gave way, and the vessel lagged on 
her course. The admiral, therefore, touched at the Ca- 
paries, and for three weeks sought another ship, but 
finding none, caused a new rudder to be made for the 
Pinta, and started forth again. The eruption of Tene- 
rife, witnessed by the crew, spread a panic among them; 
put Columbus, bringing his scientific knowledge to dispel 
this superstition, allayed all fear, and induced them to 
proceed vigorously on their way. 

Behold them, then, at last fairly launched upon the 
mighty way ! After so many disappointments, after 
such eating cares, the first step is taken, the winds 
plow hope and exultation to the brave adventurer, 
the dream of his life is about to be accomplished :— 

“ For three days a dead calm brooded over the sea ; 
but on the 9th of September, when Ferro, the last of the 
Canaries, was grown dim in the distance, a lively breeze 
sprang up, and swiftly and steadily the three ships sailed 
to the west. Fear now possessed the crews : lamentations 
broke out, and a panic spread. Sight of land was lost, 
and a strange region—perhaps an ocean without limit— 
perhaps vast uicksands and submerged rocks—lay be- 
fore them. Nevertheless, Columbus, by dwelling on the 
wealth of the undiscovered world, excited their imagina- 
tions, and revived the fainting spirit of enterprize. 

“ Advancing rapidly before this powerful gale, the ad- 
miral feared lest their great distance from Europe might 
awaken terror in the minds of his fellow voyagers. The 
expedient of a false reckoning of the ship’s progress sug- 

ested itself, and the crews were thus kept in ignorance 
of the real breadth of sea they had traversed. On the 
1th they saw floating part of a mast belonging to some 
large vessel, which was looked upon as ominous of ship- 
wreck. On the 13th, in the evening, the variation of the 
needle was observed. It pointed no more to the north 
star, but to the north-west, and gradually increased its 
changing tendency. Nature’s laws seemed altered. Tney 
were in a trackless sea, where even the mysterious guides 
of heaven failed them. ‘To the crews this circumstance 
appeared pregnant with alarm ; but Columbus ingeniously 
allayed their fears. The needle, he said, pointed to some 
stationary and unseen point, and the motion of the Polar 
star caused the variation of the The solar sys- 
tem was not then understood, and this explanation re- 
ceivedcredence. The phenomenon is now the source of 
no surprise, although its cause is still unknown. This 
isa curious illustration of human weakness. The most 
portentous wonders are disregarded because they are fa- 
wiliar, whilst novelty, even of a trivial character, makes 
deep impression on the mind. ‘The vast organization of 
the universe, with the power that created it, form matter 
of light discussion, whilst the smallest deviation from 
the accustomed course of natu fi 


compass. 


affords food for more 
marvel than the nublest and grandest operations of Al- 
mighty agency. 

The morning of the 14th of September was ushered in 
with appearances of joyful augury. A heron and a 
water-wagtail fluttered on the wing around the mast- 
head, and were regarded as promise of land. The next 
night they saw something like a flame of fire falling froin 
the sky into the sea—another sign of hope. They now 
came under the influence of the trade winds—the steady, 
unvarying, unceasing breezes, which follow the sun, 
and breathe over the ocean between the tropics, from 
east towest. Still onward, before this ceaseless gale, 
they sailed, further, and still further, over the unknown, 
unnavigated ocean. 

“ Large patches of weeds were now seen floating on 
the water, drifting from the west. Sume seemed to have 
been detached from rocks, others to have been washed 
from river banks—some yellow and withered, others green 
andfresh. A live crab was on one of them: this Colum- 
bus carefully preserved. ‘hey saw also a white tropical 
bird, of a kind that neversleepson thesea. Tunny fish 
sported around the vessels, and recalled to the navi- 
gator’s mind the description of Aristotle, of certain ad- 
Venturers, driven by storms far into the west, where the 
Waters were clothed with matted weeds, and where the 
tunny was in great plenty. He had now, he thought, ar- 
rived in the Weedy Sea, described by ancient mariners. 

“On the 18th, the same breeze still blew over a tran- 
quil sea. Each vessel strove to be in advance. ‘The 
Pinta, a fast sailer, kept ahead, and Alonzo Pinzon, 
hailing the admiral, told him that a great flight of birds 
Overed in the north, where some singularly shaped 
clouds, in the peculiar light of sunset, assumed the ap- 
pearance of islands. Columbus, however, detected the 
elusion, and maintained his course. On the next day 
the breeze sank, and drizzling showers succeeded. Two 
pelicans visited the vessels, and, as these are shore- 
loving birds, appeared to herald land. ‘I'wo hundred fa- 
thoms of line, however, found no bottom to the sea. Co- 
lumbus judged that islands must lie to the north and 
south; but, having engaged to sail westward, refused to 
alter his course, although the sailors murmured deeply 
When they thought of the vast track of ocean they had 
left behind. : 

“ When, on the 20th, the wind veered to the south- 
West, this circumstance, though unfavourable to their 
Progress, was hailed gladly, as the unvarying gale, blow- 
ing from the east to the west, appeared preternatural and 
mysterious. Orchard-loving birds flew over head, with lively 
Songs—cheering music to the sea-wearied navigators 
These small songsters, they thought, would not sing if 
Wearied, and a long flight from land must exhaust their 
Strength. ' 

“ At length the vessels entered upon a track of water 
Matted with a vast covering of weeds, sweeping in huge 

Oating fields as far as eye could reach, and impeding 














their way, for the breeze was weak and variable. The 
crews believed this to indicate a shallow sea, and feared 
to rush blindly on the rocky and desolate boundaries of 
creation, where, amid breakers and quicksands, the 
vessels would be engulfed in inevitable wreck, Still the 
sounding line sank vainly in search of the sea-bed. Then 
the wind fell, the weather calmed, the glassy sea scarcely 
heaved under its influence. A whale rolled its broad 
back above the water, and the sailors, who found in 
every phenomenon the active source of fear, dreaded lest 
in that sluggish sea they were doomed to be fixed for 
ever. Columbus never failed to account plausibly for 
these things; but mutiny threatened; alarm induced 
discontent, and discontent appeared to forebode an open 
and irresistible rebellion. On the 25th, however, as 
though by a special providence, the glassy ocean broke 
into along heavy roll, and dispelled the dread of an 
eternal stagnation. 
The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free— 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

‘ The sailors still reasoned on the prudence of pro- 
ceeding further. ‘They were now far beyond the bounds 
of navigation; they had been wafted, day after day, over 
unknown expanses of ocean, and it appeared that they 
were sailing through an illimitable sea, which rolled its 
waters to eternity beyond. Provisions could not last for 
ever, and every day lengthened the distance between 
them and the known world. Still they did not understand 
how far they had in reality proceeded. Knots of con- 
spirators, nevertheless, clustered on the decks, and 
whispered conversations nursed the idea of rebellion into 
a definite resolve.” 

Herrera tells us that the discontented thought it 
would be their best plan to throw him quietly into the 
sea, and say he unfortunately fell in while looking at 
the stars! Poor fellows! their agitation was not kept 
in check by the exalted hopes which swelled his 
bosom, and with diminished faith in their captain’s 
power they went plunging down the waves, mocked 
by signs of a land which never came in sight :— 


‘* Affairs were ripening toa crisis, when—now that all 
expedients seemed to fail, and hope was well nigh worn 
out—fresh weeds floated by, a fish, known toinhabit only 
rocky waters, swam around ; a branch of thorn, covered 
with berries, tossed before them, and they picked up a 
reed, asmall board, andacurved staff. Again Expecta- 
tion stood tiptoe on the prow, and the three vessels went 
gaily on, steered by Hope, with joyful hearts on board. 

‘* At evening, when the usual vesper hymn was sung, 
Columbus addressed his companions, reminded them of 
God's goodness shown in the stormless voyage and 
tranquil sea, andin the multiplied signs which had led 
them to the land, promised long ago by hope. Ona 
leaving the Canaries he had predicted that, having 
sailed two thousand one hundred miles, it would be 
wise to shorten sail at midnight. Land might intercept 
their course cre morning broke. This precaution was 
now taken. A vigilant watch was ordered, and a 
doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension, was pro- 
mised to him who should first proclaim the sight of a 
shore. 

‘* Away westward they kept their slackening course. 
An unremitting watch was maintained on board. ‘lhe 
day closed, the sun set, and night fell. Columbus, from 
the lofty poop stretched his gaze towards the horizon, now 
growing dim in the thickening light. At ten o’clock, a 
glimmer, as of a distant beacon, seemed to shine in the 
west; he called one of the company, asking him if he saw 
alight in that direction. He said, Yes. But Columbus, 
unwilling to delude himself with a fancy, called another 
who mounted, but the appearance had vanished. It soon 
shone out again, like a torch in the sea-tossed bark of a 
fisherman, or alight carried to and fro ina forest. Slight 
as was this sign of hope, Columbus rested on it with 
sanguine expectation, 

‘‘ Morning brought the blessed fulfilment. A gun, 
fired from the Pinta, carried on its flash the confirmation 
of their hopes—the intelligence that a land was seen. 
Rodrigo de ‘Triana first saw it. The new world was dis- 
covered, and the navigator’s long life of weariness, toil, 
and disappointment was crowned with success—success 
which opened to the nations of civilized Europe rich, un- 
bounded, and exhaustless fields of enterprize. The 
reader who accompanies me further will, doubtless, not 
fail to compare the savage regions then first seen, with 
the flourishing dominions now rising into yearly in- 
creasing power, under the fostering influence of the great 
united republic. ‘Lhe contrast between summer and 
winter is not greater than that of the verdant, fresh, and 
fruitful shores, first revealed to the view of Columbus, 
with the populous city-studded @oasts, now marked with 
the thousand features of a ripening civilization.” 

For the subsequent career of the discoverer we 
must refer to the volume of Mr. St. John. It is an 
elegant and careful compilation, reduced to the 
smallest compass compatible with clearness, Asa 
first work it is of good promise, not only in the ex- 
cellence of its workmanship, but in the modesty and 


{ . 

| good tasie with which it is written; the extracts we | 
have already made will substantiate our criticism, | 
and we close our notice with this narration of one of 


the subsequent episodes :— 


CAPTURE OF A CARIB CHIEF. 

“During the absence of Columbus, the affairs of the co- 
Jony had been stirred into a complicated mass of confusion. 
Caonabo, the Carib king, bad laid siege to the mountain 
fortress of Cibao. The little garrison had spread slaughter 
through his ranks, Ojeda, a bold-hearted young 


Spaniard, had, with his few dauntless follo van- 
quished ten thousand enemies; but this victory, al 
it created terror, did not inspire respect. The licentious 


profligacy of the colonists at Isabella scattered wide the 
feelings of enmity and revenge. An armed coalition of 
native chiefs was formed, and the admiral, on his return, 
at once saw that the salvation of the settlement must be 
effected by the most vigorous means. Guacanagari now 
once more visited him. He revealed a secret plot bray 
the island caciques, and promised the assistance of 
forces. But skilful management was required. The ad- 
miral resolved to effect, by stratagem, what it must cost 
much blood to purchase with arms. Caonabo, the Carib 
chief, was an enemy by no means contemptible. His 
territory was naturally fortified by ravines, forests, 
rivers, rocks, and morasses, more impregnable than gra- 
nite ramparts. But Alonzo de Ojeda engaged to take 
him alive by a subtle manwuvre, With ten chosen fol- 
lowers, mounted and armed, he reached the populous 
town where Caonabo dwelt. He was received with the 
courtesy which a brave man deserved from an enemy 
equally fearless. He asked the cacique to visit Isabella 
there to conclude a treaty, and lured him by the offer of 
the church-bell—long an object of wonder to the Indians, 
who could not account for its gathering the Spaniards to 
the house of worship, but by the supposition that it spoke 
articulately in an unknown tongue. 

‘* Caonabo consented. On the way home, they arrived 
at a broad shallow river, whose clear limpid waters 
tempted the cacique to bathe. Ojeda then produced a 
set of polished-steel manacles, bright as silver, which he 
described as ornaments worn by Spanish kings, who 
received them as gifts from heaven. He proposed that 
the chief, putting them on, should mount behind his 
horse, and astonish his subjects with them. Flattered 
by the idea, the cacique consented, and the haughty 
Carib, thus subdued by a trick, was presented to Colum- 
bus, a manacled but not a humbled captive. He was 
kept in chains in close confinement, but otherwise 
treated kindly. Severe as it may seem, this course was, 
perhaps, necessary, for conciliation of this chief was im- 
possible. They might cheat him out of his power, but 
could not break his unconquerable spirit of enmity and 
independence. When the admiral entered any room, it 
was customary for all to rise; but Caonabo sat unmoved, 
rising only when Ojeda approached. In explanation, he 
said Ojeda had dared to visit his territory and seize him, 
which Columbus had not ventured to attempt. The bro- 
ther of this Carib chief, in revenge for his capture, made 
a second assault on Fort St. Thomas, in the Cibao hills; 
but his army of seven thousand men was routed by a 
small body of horse under Ojeda,” 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE, 
The Embroidered Banner and other Marvels. By Lieutenant. 
Colonel Hort. ° J. and D. A. Darling, 


It is difficult for critics to keep pace with Colonel Hort; 
he writes faster than we canread. He treats literature 
as an amusement, and gallops through it with a gay and 
easy air. Almost every month gives a new work from 
his pen; and to criticize such works with any severity 
would seem like taking an unfair advantage of him. The 
present volume is a collection of short stories and anec- 
dotes, principally Spanish, illustrated by eight coloured 
engravings of an intensely commonplace order. Itisa 
showy volume, but its glitter is that of tinsel. There is 
somewhat of the pleasant soldier in all Colonel Hort 
writes; but he is apt to care more for the writing than 
the matter, ' 


Theory of Heat and the Vital Principle. By Arthur Trevelyan, 
On the Vibrations caused by Heat and the Vapour-lamp Furnace, 
and Experiments with Chlorine Gas. By the same Author, 

On the Insanity of Mankind, By the same. 

J. Paterson and Co., Edinburgh, 

The interest this gentleman takes in all matters of 
moral and physical progress is a guarantee that whatever 
he issues will have the merit at least of practical and 
novel results. All the subjects named of scientific cha- 
racter are treated with the brevity of one who is quite 
master of them, and the completeness of the diagrams 
which illustrate the text leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of explanation. With respect to the Theories 
of Heat and the Vital Principle the editors of the 
Chemical Gazette and Electrical Magazine rejected them 
because “ entirely opposed to the views generally enter- 
tained,” and likely to involve a plete revolution of 
established opinion on these subjects. Precisely for 
these reasons we think the publicshould take an interest 
in these essays, which are written with great clearness, 
and the theories advanced are supported by eminent 
authorities. 

The essay on the Insanity of Mankind is a fearless 
application of moral results in a scientific manner to the 
solution of social and religious difficulties. 

Chapters on Policy v. Straightforwardness; or Thoughts on 
the Political, Keligious, and Literary World, (Reprinted 
from the Ashion Times.) By F. Rowland Young, Diss, Nor- 

| folk, Micklewaite, Ashton-under-Lyme, 
| These are a series of papers dedicated to the fearful and 
| unbelieving. They are written by one who writes readily 
| and earnestly, and, what is more, with respect to anta- 
| gonists, justly. They abound in facts and quotations 
peculiar to the school of outspoken thinkers among the 
working classes, which is daily receiving accessions, and 
enforced by Mr. Young in a manner that greatly adds to 
their value. 

Hints on klocution ; comprising Observations on the Improvement 
and Management of the Voice, Modulation, Articulati 
nunciation, Defective Speech, Emphases, Pauses, Action, Ex- 
pression of Feelings, $c. Original, compiled, and seleered, by 
Charles William Smith, Professor of Elocution, (Secon 
thousand, greatly improved). George Biggs. 

| Useful this work certainly is, though it professes to give 

| no more than general hints. Its value consists in the 
selection from many elaborate treatises, which few have 
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patience to read, just those general principles which may 
easily be remembered and applied. in a quarter of 
an hour this little tractate will furnish materials for years 
of reflection on the subject. 
A Model Law, Published by the British Anti-State Church 
Association. 
This association has issued various small publications at 
a price for general and tuitous distribution. The 
Model Law is the act of Virginia of 1786, which is unlike 
any other law extant; is one of the most useful con- 
tributions which Republican legislation has made to 
the world—a model, indeed, of religious freedom, which 
monarchies might with advantage follow. 
The Red . Part 3. Collins, Fleet-street. 
The variety and ultra tone of the articles in this journal 
are fully maintained in this new part, and No. 16 contains 
a correspondence between Mr. G, J. Holyoake and Mr. 
Thornton Hunt, arising out of the labours of the Demo- 
cratic Conference, includes a long letter from Mr. Hunt, 
on the ‘‘ Past Failures and Future Policy of Democratic 
Politicians.” A comprehensive and candid comment 
from one who necessarily looks at Chartism from a point 
of — different from that from which it is viewed by its 
usual partizans, can hardly fail to throw a critical and 
suggestive light upon this popular theme. That such 
suggestions are readily and courteously admitted by the 
Editor of the Red ican, who invites his numerous 
readers to ponder over and discuss the points raised, 
certainly implies a more manful and intelligent determi- 
nation to see their way to new influence than this class 
of politicians have been credited with. 


Favourite Song Birds. No5, The Bullfinch. By H. G. Adams. 
W. 8. Orr and Co. 


Thoughts on the Nature of Man, the Propagation of Creeds, and 
the Formation of Human Character. Joseph Clayton. 
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Tue SMALL Farmer.—If the small farmer did not 
acquire wealth, he kept his station. The land which he 
had tilled with the sweat of his brow, while his strength 
lasted, supported him when his strength was gone : his 
sons did the work when he could work no longer; he had 
his place in the chimney-corner, or the bee-hive chair: 
and it was the light of his own fire which shone upon his 
grey hairs. Compare this with the old age of the day- 
labourer, with parish allowance for a time, and the parish 
workhouse at last! He who lives by the wages of daily 
labour, and can only live upon those wages, without 
laying up store for the morrow, is spending his capital ; 
atime must come when it will fail; in the road which he 
must travel, the poor-house is the last stage on the way 
to the grave. Hence it arises, as a natural result, that 
looking to the parish as his ultimate resource, and as that 
to which he must come at last, he cares not how soon he 
applies to it. There is neither hope nor pride to with- 
hold him: why should he deny himself any indulgence 
in youth, or why make any efforts to put off for awhile 
that which is inevitable atthe end? That the labouring 

oor feel thus, and reason thus, and act in consequence, 
is beyond all doubt ; and if the landholders were to count 
up what they have gained by throwing their estates into 
large farms, and what they have lost by the increase in 
the poor-rates, of which that system has been one great 
cause, they would have little reason to congratulate 
themselves on the result.—_Robert Southey. 

Improved FarminG.—The improved system of farm- 
ing has lessened the comforts of the poor. It has either 
deprived the cottager of those slips of land which con- 
tributed greatly to his support, or it has placed upon 
them an excessive and grinding rent. But as the com- 
forts of the cottagers are diminished, his respectability 
and self-respect are diminished also, and hence arises a 
long train of evils. The practice of farming upon a great 
pom has unquestionably improved the agriculture of the 
country; better crops are raised at less expense: but in 
a national point of view, there is something more to be 
considered than the produce of the land and the profit of 
thelandholders. The well-being of the people is not of less 
importance than the wealth of the collective 2 By 
the system of adding field to field, more has been lost to 
the state than has been gained to the soil: the gain may 
be measured by roods and perches—but how shall the 
loss be calculated? ‘The loss is that of a link in the 
social chain—of a numerous, most useful, and most re- 
spectable class, who, from the rank of small farmers, 
have been degraded to that of day-labourers.— Ibid. 


— Ohe Arts. 


OPENING OF THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Never was there a better first night! Everybody 
was in high spirits, rightly attuned to enjoyment, 
ready to be pleased, and keeping up the ball of 
humour by sending it back again winged with hearty 
laughter to the actors. A pleasant sight it was to 
see the crowded expectation of that night ! 
known faces dotted the crowd; and the dress circle 
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presented an appearance of ladies and gentlemen 
seldom gracing a theatre now-a-days: it was like a 
night of the olden times when the drama flourished. 
And the actors! they, too, were in high spirits, 
inspired by the enthusiasm that was in the air, 
pleased at the opening of a new temple of the art, 
emuous of each other, yet each rightly placed, and 
acting well in concert. Never do we remember to 
have seen Twelfth Night so well played; never, per- 
haps, was it relished with a greater gusto, It showed 
how much can be done by casting a play well. It 
showed, also, how much the audience can do towards 
creating its own enjoyment. Half the prosperity of 
the jests certainly lay there. Willing to be pleased 
they were acreonens f and, pleased, they gave the actors 
a verve which made them capable of pleasing. This 
is the unique source of that success of * First Nights’’ 
which has so often been remarked; and this, doubt- 
less, was something of the feeling which warmed every 
audience in the palmy days of the drama. 

The play was admirably cast, on the whole, well 
placed on the stage, with artistic elegance and suf- 
ficient splendour of scenery and costume, without 
prodigality or spectacle, There were some novelties 
in the cast. Ellen Kean was, of course, the ** Viola,” 
and played with even more than her usual delicacy 
and arckness, In reflecting on her performance 
severe criticism might suggest that the comic por- 
tions were once or twice a little out of tone—a little 
too roguish and confident for “* Viola ’’—wanting that 
ideal elevation which Shakspearian comedy demands ; 
and yet these were the parts most vehemently ap- 
plauded! The look with which she said ‘‘I am the 
man”’ was perfect ; but that little saucy tap on her 
head, with the playful swagger which followed it, 
though they “‘ brought down the house,” appeared to 
us to betray a forgetfulness of ** Viola’’ in the force of 
the situation—sweeping out of the ideal orbit into 
the lower orbit of a soubrette. We think her manner, 
when first introduced to ‘ Olivia,’’ just the sort of 
manner * Viola’ might have found it necessary to 
assume to vindicate her manhood, and Mrs. Kean 
rightly, therefore, throws off ‘‘ Viola’’ for the nonce; 
but, we submit that, when alone, ** Viola’”’ should ab- 
solutely throw off that assumed manner, and be her- 
self again. The exquisite verses, ‘‘She never told 
her love,’’ dropped melodiously from her, and were 
received with tremendous applause. The ghastly 
terror she portrayed during the duel was most artisti- 
cally relieved by little touches of comedy. Mrs. 
Keeley appeared for the first time as Maria.” It 
was bright, pert, and effective. There is an intensity 
in all Mrs. Keeley does and says which makes her 
acting ali point. Miss Phillips was misplaced in 
**Olivia.”” But, who now has the youth, grace, and 
courtesy befitting this nobil donna? Keeley’s “ Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek”’ is well known as a masterpiece 
of imbecility and incompetence : it is a perfect study. 
Harley, as the ‘*Clown,” played with great verve. 
“Sir Toby Belch” was a failure in the hands of Mr. 
Addison, who had not seized the part. ‘ Sir Toby” 
should be saturated with good liquor, the energetic 
coarseness of his name betokens the habitual sot : the 
eye should wander in its uncertainty, the tongue 
move heavily, the gait be lax. Drink should ooze 
from every pore, his voice should speak of it, his 
whole manner should be moist. Mr. Addison was 
the soberest of men. His stagger had no heaviness, 
his manner had nothing vinous. Meadows as ** Mal- 
volioy’’ made a decided hit. This is one of the most 
difficult parts in the whole range of Shakespearian 
noodles; and Meadows played it with great intelli- 
gence and care. The thin, hard pomposity, the self- 
sufficing narrowness, the man-in-office style of lofti- 
ness, the woodenheadiness of ** Malvolio’’ were given 
to the life; and the famous but perilous scene of the 
letter, was a complete triumph. James Vining was 
a lively ‘‘ Fabian ;’’ Ryder a picturesque “ Captain,” 
and Cathcart a very creditable ‘‘ Sebastian.” Alto- 
gether, the comedy went off with amazing spirit. 
It was followed by a new farce, called Platonic Attach- 
ments, by Bayle Bernard, the prince of original 
farce writers, and one who does not seek for 
pieces in the French repertory. Imagine Keeley 
as a quondam ‘ fast man,’’—the ex-member of a 
boat club, but now married and settled in 
life, having taken unte his bosom a partner no less 
formidable than legitimate, a sharp, clear, decisive 
woman, whose bright black eye is charged with 
volumes of curtain eloquence (the eye belongs to 
Mrs, Keeley, so you may estimate its power!) and 
whose deliberate opinion of bachelor friends is, that 
they must, one and all, be given up. Given up they 
are. ‘ Thistledown’”’ leads the life of a turtledove. 
That word is not written carelessly, for turtle- 
doves are desperate fighters! ‘‘ Sarah Thistledown” 
has all the characteristics of that variety of the pigeon 
tribe: she coos and she Sills him! But although 
*Thistledown’”’ is not the man to disregard the 
solemn legalities of his position, still he is a man, he 
is susceptible, and from youth upwards has been an 
ardent admirer of the sex—platonically! Platonism 
has always seemed to us to hold very much the same 
position as the delusive cap with which grooms en- 
tice horses to leave the fresh grass they are grazing in 
the hope of a handful of oats; be that as it may, 
‘* Thistledown’’ has purely virtuous impulses in ac- 








costing “ Miss Milman,” and lending her hw 
brella. Who can doubt it? You deme, a 
fiery-eyed “‘ Mrs. Thistledown” may, perhaps ha 
less confidence in marital virtue. There is the r tt 
Meanwhile ‘Tom Rawlings,” in the person of Alf H 
Wigan, has been pursuing “ Mrs, Thistledown” with 
that obtrusive gallantry which distinguishes members 
of boat-clubs and possessors of elaborate whiske 
He follows her to her own house, and there me 
with his old companion. Establishing himself y, 
the premises with that delightful ease, acquired — 
in farces, “‘ Tom”’ transfers his affections from « Mrs 
Thistledown” to “ Miss Milman,” and in the jim. 
broglio which succeeds, dexterously screens “Thistle. 
down,” throws dust in his wife's eyes, and winds u 
the whole satisfactorily. The staple of this farce t 
old enough in all conscience, but it has good situa. 
tions, is written with point, and is acted by the 
Keeleys and Wigan so that the fun is fast and 
furious. 

On Monday Hamlet was put on the stage with 
greater splendour and artistic effect than has eyer 
been seen in London: much of the arrangement 
being as novel as it is striking, and the dresses mag. 
nificent. The opening scene had the true ghostly 
aspect, chill, solemn, and mysterious; but the effect 
was marred by the bawling of ‘ Francisco” and the 
want of hushed reverence and awe with which the 
others spoke of the apparition. This might easily 
be improved. Of the acting we must speak briefly 
Charles Kean’s “ Hamlet” is undoubtedly his best 
Shakspearian character, and is quite a different per. 
formance from what it was some years ago; the 
melodramatic vehemence and startings are gone, and 
in their place a subdued and somewhat monotonous 
melancholy reigns which takes from the character its 
alternations of madness and the solemn repose of 
self-interrogation. But our differences with him on 
the subject are so extensive that we must postpone 
till another opportunity anything like criticism on 
the part: so elaborated a performance demands ela- 
borate analysis, and shall have it, faults and beau- 
ties. Mrs. Kean was ‘ Ophelia,’ by no means a 
favorite part with us, in her hands, though the mad 
scene she plays better than ever we saw it played; 
her listless rocking to and fro while singing wasa 
most pathetic touch direct from nature! The “ King” 
and ‘*Queen”’ were regally done by Ryder and Miss 
Phillips, who looked very handsome. ‘“ Laertes” 
was given to Mr. Belton, a young and rising actor, 
with a handsome face and graceful gesture, who 
played very creditably. The *‘ Polonius’’ of Mr, 
Addison was better than his ‘Sir Toby," but it was 
only conventional. Harley’s ‘‘ Gravedigger” was 
bursting with sententious importance, and his ad- 
miring friend simpered most characteristically in 
Meadows. 





MACBETH AT SADLER’S WELLS. 


Macbeth has been got up at Sadler’s Wells ina 
very praiseworthy manner. There is a massive 
splendour in the decorations—a preference of breadth 
and colour to the glare of tin-foil and spangles ; and 
the wretched system of stage perspective is altogether 
abandoned, Many alterations have been judiciously 
made in the grouping since the play was acted here 
two or three years ago. ‘The banquet scene is diffe- 
rently arranged, and its rugged magnificence aug- 
mented ; the disposal of lights in this scene was alone 
sufficient to convince us that the clumsy contrivance 
of foot-lamps might be successfully abolished. 

We have seen Phelps play much better in “ Mae- 
beth’’ than he did the other evening. Miss Glyn was 
the ‘t Lady Macbeth,”’ Her slowness of delivery is be- 
coming insufferable, and it seems iy ne Her 
most effective passage was in the banquet-scene, 
when the stage-business actually got in advance, and 
so compelled her to hurry. 

Mr. Marston’s ‘* Macduff” is weak—we are bound 
to add, from no lack of intelligence or care. His 
picturesque costume and graceful deportment make 
his presence on the stage always agreeable, but his 
unfortunate intonation baffles his efforts. George 
Bennett is an excellent ‘ Banquo,” and gives the 
timely little speech about the martlet with proper 
feeling. Why does he shirk the good old word 
“‘masionry’”’ and substitute “‘ mansionry ?”’ 

The minor characters were sustained in a manner 
unhappily rare, and we shall be much mistaken if 
several underlings in Mr, Phelps’s company be not 
found worthy promotion, The melées in the fifth act 
were as well managed as anything of the kind we re- 
member to have seen. There is a growing tendency, 
however, to laugh at sham fights, no matter how 
close their semblance of realones. Abstractedly this 
may be a fortunate indication; but the respect for 
everything relating to a poet should include even his 
stage directions, not to speak of the encouragement 
due to a generous observance of them. 


Theatrical affairs are beginning to show some stif 
for the approaching season, ‘The Haymarket and 
the Lyceum are about to open; and the Adelphi 
receives again its children who have been holiday 
making at tne Haymarket. Several rumours have 
reached us, but not carrying with them theirs 
stantiation we forbear to circulate them, 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages itself.— 
OKTHE. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


TO THE 
YEARLY COURSE OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
Delivered at the Ladies’ College, 47, Bedford-square, October 1, 1850. 
By F. W. NEWMAN, 


Tr has been questioned whether we are to interpret the events of past time by 
the present, or conversely. Each view has been plausibly maintained. We ought, 
I believe, to combine both, in order to be correct. For the present and the past | 
throw light on one another. To understand curselves we must study our pre- 
decessors: to understand them, we must study ourselves. 

This ought not to be thought a paradox; it is only part of a larger truth, 
yiz., all things are best perceived by comparison and contrast. If we had never 
seen any colour but red, we should not be aware that anything was red; but 
when we see both red and green, our attention is stimulated, and we learn to 
discriminate. In this way the contrasts of ancient times to modern lead us to 
meditate more deeply on what is ; while the similarities of the modern to the an- 
cient enable us, by means of what és, to understand what was. 

We have three ancient literatures extant, the Hebrew, the Greek, and the 
Latin; out of which flow three main streams of ancient history. But the He- 
brews were inhabitants of a very narrow district and made no distant or perma- 
nent conquests: moreover, their literature has nearly all a directly religious 
aim, is of very limited extent, and only by accident (as it were) gives us histo- 
rical information. Hence it is of secondary importance in history, and is by 
this college intended to be comprized in theological knowledge. 

There remain to us the two great subjects which we vaguely call Greek and 
Roman history. But our range of Greek history takes in all that is known of 
Ancient Assyria, Babylon, Syria, Lydia, Phoenicia, Egypt, Persia—of none of 
which countries or empires have we any full and continuous history, On the 
other hand, our Roman history comprizes what is known of the countries which 
came into contact with the Roman arms. These are, Italy, Spain, France, Britain, 
a large part of Germany, all of Modern Turkey, with Northern Africa, including 
the Carthaginian cities. To speak roughly, Greek gives us the history of the 
Fast, and Latin of the West. My historical lectures last year within these walls 
were mainly directed to Greece, and to the Eastern region of history: in the 
coming year the Western world will engage me. 

There is more of variety and brilliancy in ancient Greece than in ancient 
Italy ; yet for this very reason there was too much to embrace in so scanty a 
number of lectures, In Greece we have to tell, not of one city, and one civil | 
polity, but of many; not of one race, but of several. We are not confined to | 
the domain of politics, to accounts of war and peace, of industrial expansion 
and popular organization : we are also brought into poetry, poetical religion, and 
philosophy. At last the history of Greece proper suddenly breaks up, when the 
Macedonian arms spread over the whole Persian Empire, until Greece touches 
India, Bokhara, and Nubia. We get glimpses of distant countries, and leave 


off dissatisfied that our knowledge is so partial. 


But, if in the Grecian world there was a more various and enticing scene, 
it must be admitted that the world of Rome is one which still more nearly 
concerns us. When Greece had attained her highest energy, it overflowed 
against Persia, her hereditary foe. To subdue the stubborn and poor barbarians 
of Europe was a very uninviting task ; and, as the Greek arms spread eastward, 
little direct impression was made by Greek civilization on Europe at large. But 
with the progress of time Europe very sensibly changed. The Spaniards and 
the Gauls of proper France attained so much of industry and wealth as to 
attract Roman cupidity. The dominion of Rome reached successively to Spain, 
to France, to Britain ; as well as to the southern bank of the Danube, and at 
last to Dacia (that is, to Wallachia) on the northern bank. At the Scotch 
Highlands and the whole frontier of Germany the Roman generals paused, and 
saw before them countries too full of mountain, swamp, or forest, too empty of 
moveable wealth, to repay the prodigious effort which it would cost to conquer 
and keep them. Thus the Gael and the German,—and, behind Germany, the 
Bohemian, the Pole, the Hungarian, the Russ,—remained outside the Roman 
empire: and, in a geographical view, that empire embraced but half of Europe. 
Nevertheless, a mere geographical view is here incomplete. What Horace says 
of Rome, when she conquered Greece,— 

** Captive Greece made captive her rude conqueror, 
And brought arts into rustic Latium ;” 

this we may say of Germany, when her time came for conquering Rome. The 
Germans imbibed from Italy both arts and religion ; and when political empire 
had fallen in the city of the Cwsars a new ecclesiastical empire began. To 
detail this series of events belongs to the modern historian, and it cannot form 
part of my lectures ; but I now allude to the subject in order to indicate how far 
over Europe the influence of Rome has spread. ‘The Saxons, the Bohemians, | 
the Poles, and the Hungarians, in time, submitted to the religion of Germany 
and of Rome; so also did the remote Gaels and Irish. Russia alone, of the 
great northern nations, received Christianity from Constantinople, and thus | 
became imbued with a Greek rather than an Italian influence. With religion 
first language, and at length something of literature, also spread: so that the 
ae which had fixed itself in Spain and France by conquest, found its | 

ermany and Saxon Englond, into Scandinavia, into Bohemia, Poland, 
and Hungary, by means of religion. 
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Russia was very late in entering the circle 
rhaps, has received more of its knowledge 
an from its Greek connection. Indirectly, therefore, 
pt Greece proper) has been largely affected by Roman in- 


To come home on this subject, our language is exceedingly imbued with 


Latin words, and still more with Norman, which is the Latin as corrupted in 
France by the old Gauls and by the invading Germans. Our religion, and in 


| great measure our literary culture, at first came from Papal Rome. It surelys 
| belongs to an enlightened curiosity to acquaint ourselves with the history of 


that remarkable nation, which two thousand years ago exerted so powerful an 
activity for good or evil over Western and Southern Europe. 

But there are, besides, analogies and contrasts between the histories of 
England and of Rome, which from us deserve a steady contemplation: and I 
propose, in this lecture, to run over several lines of thought, which are far from 
exhausting this subject. In monarchical England and in republican Rome 
there was alike a hard struggle for liberty on the part of the commonalty, The 
causes of oppression and the modes of gradual extrication were diverse; yet 
there was this in common, that ultimate benefit was obtained by a series of 
smaller constitutional victories and by the establishment of precedents, Each 
nation occasionally revolted, yet even successful revolt did not always fulfil ex- 
pectation. For any decisive success of the moving party generally caused a reflux 
towards the Conservatives; and as the victory of our Parliament over Charles I. 
yielded no visible advantage to liberty, so in Rome it is striking to see how little 
fruit comes of the most complete triumph ever won by the plebeians over the 
patricians, that which is known as the overthrow of the Decemvirate. 

It has been often observed that as in England the power of the purse is that 
which enabled the parliaments to wring out of our monarchs the securities found 
necessary to liberty ; so in Rome, the great weapon of the commonalty was that 
of refusing to enlist in the army. It wasa passive resistance in each case; and ex- 
perience seems to show that this is the only appropriate moce of constitutional 
warfare. A weapon must not be too sharpif it is to be used against authorities 
which we desire to regulate not to overturn. The most violent of the early 
Roman measures was SECESSION, or a threat of emigration in mass. 

Constitutional history is not a subject into which it has hitherto been thought 
desirable carefully to initiate ladies. I confess it is rather a masculine topic: 
more feminine, however, than stories of battles, and tournaments, and sieges. 
To me it appears that as man has been justly called by Aristotle a political 
animal, not to understand his political capacities and achievements is to remain 
ignorant of one large part of his moral nature ; those who approve of moral phi- 
losophy as a feminine study will not disapprove of the less abstract subject of con- 
stitutional history. But I am here disposed to advocate what some will think 
an extreme doctrine; namely, that our boys need a more feminine, and our 
young ladies a more masculine culture, If, in the education of boys, we at- 
tended more to that delicacy and purity of mind, thet refinement and gentle- 
ness of manners which is appropriate to women, as well as to that cultivation of 
fine taste which we do appreciate, I believe that our young men would be 
more virtuous and not less manly. And if, in the education of young ladies, we 
thought less exclusively of that refinement which they have by nature, and were 
more anxious to give them that strength of understanding and breadth of view 
which few women have by nature, I think that the sex would become neither 
less fair, nor less gentle, nor less womanly, but, on the other hand, there would 
be less danger of their gentleness or fervour degenerating into weakness. 

After this digression I admit that in all the earlier history of Rome, its 
constitution is rather undesirably predominant. Under the kings of Rome 
we open with an account of the several races whose fusion at length 
formed the Roman people; and already at that time constitutional ques- 
tions must occupy us. For the greater part of the early period our ac- 
counts of the wars and foreign relations of Rome are untrustworthy, and 
the internal battle of the constitution is unavoidably our main subject. To 
those who intelligently attend, I believe it will always be found very interesting : 
but here, as elsewhere, those who desire to be rewarded must earn their delight 
by exertion. Unless we form clear ideas in the mind, study to complete our 
picture, fix it thus in our imagination, and familiarize ourselves with that of 
which we are hearing; and at the same time learn to sympathize with the 
sufferings and efforts of the oppressed commonalty;—many things may be 
judged dry and tedious, which to greater diligence are agreeable as well as 
instructive. Still, it must be confessed, that here, as in all the darker and more 
distant portions of history, we know less of individual men than of masses of 
men, orders, parties ;—we cannot confidently draw biographical sketches ;—we 
do not often know with certainty the moral qualities of the men who are pro- 
minent in the political movements; so that our sympathies are little drawn out 
by individuals. But it is only in the early times that we have to complain of 
this. Moreover, even then already the peculiar character of the Roman developes 
itself; so that when individuals have no deep mark, there is interest in studying 
the nation collectively. 

This, indeed, also we may remark in common between the Romans and the 
English,—perhaps, however, not peculiar to them,—that no sooner is their own 
liberty consolidated than they enter upon a continuous career of conquest. We 
must regard this as a natural consequence of the strength which a nation 
acquires from internal freedom and good laws. It is melancholy to discover, 
that the first use which every free nation makes of its new strength, is to destroy 
and oppress the freedom of others, If conquerors proved able to impart their 


| own freedom to the conquered nations, all regret for the violences of conquest 


would soon be swallowed up in its benefits. But it needs a very high morality 
for a free nation to raise its subjects into its equals; and the problem is not yet 
solved for us, 

The era at which English liberty was finally established against the tyranny 
of the Crown, is the great Revolution which brought William of Orange to the 


| throne, In the two preceding reigns, the foreign power of England had been 


at the lowest; but with William began our inveterate series of wars with 
France, which lasted for a century and a quarter ; in the course of which, con- 
siderable portions of our vast colonial empire were conquered. In the same 
period, by wars which were partly kindled by French enmity, a company of 
English merchants conquered nearly the whole of India. Such is the astonish- 
ing and anxious result of the power which the security of industry and energies 
of liberty have wrought out in our nation, 


The era at which the Roman commonalty established the adequate securities 
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for its freedom, is that of the plebeian consulate ; nearly 365 years B.C. ; when | soil—no sovereignty anywhere to fall back upon—no troops but mercenaries 


it was enacted that, of the two chief yearly magistrates, one should always be a 

*plebeian. Henceforward, the interests of the plebeians were constantly looked 
after, their grievances were gradually redressed, the two orders were fully amal- 
gamated, and a vast increase of internal strength rapidly ensued. The imme- 
diate result was, that, instead of the equal alliance which Rome had formerly 
had with her Latin brethren, she disdainfully spurned their claims of equality, 
and subdued Latium after a fierce and doubtful struggle. Upon this followed 
in steady succession, with enormous effort and horrible bloodshed, the conquest 
of all Italy. The Roman commonalty obtained a more and more secure and 
satisfactory social position, until the state became prepared for its dreadful 
contests with Carthage, out of which it came politically victorious, but fatally 
deranged in its social and moral interests. 

In modern times, great and successful wars are apt to leave behind them (like 
the wounds endured by a conquering champion) great national debts; evils 
embarrassing for the present, and exceedingly threatening for the future. The 
Romans had not invented this device, and in no case could have carried it out 
far. But their war with Hannibal left on them a permanent crippling in the 
ruin of their small proprietors, who had been the moral strength of the nation, 
These were the true commonalty of Rome; the upright, independent, simple 
plebeian freeholders, who possessed enough and to spare, on the condition of 
regular industry. Their votes made them the real sovereigns of the state in 
any matters affecting the general welfare ; and their wishes and influence were 
for peace, order, and good government. Hannibal for seventeen years was master 
of the field in Italy. Such an enemy, and the perpetual demand for men to fill 
the ranks, were very disastrous to the Roman farmers: one vast number was 
slain, another was hopelessly ruined: and, when the victory was won, the Rome 
which remained to enjoy it was no longer the same Rome as had commenced 
the war. The rustic middle class of pure Romans was enormously lessened. 
Over all Italy, wherever the population had sympathized with Hannibal, the in- 
censed conquerors confiscated large masses of land to the state, and ejected the 
free Italian proprietors; so that, instead of being in the hands of freehold 
cultivators, Italy was very disproportionately occupied by domain land, nomi- 
nally belonging to the state, but practically held in masses by the aristocracy, 
and tended by slaves. To this calamitous result of the second Punic war the 
later disorders of the Roman state can be mainly traced. How instructive it is 
for free and powerful nations to learn that the evils which war inflicts upon 
them are not to be measured by the immediate visible losses! Internal dis- 
organization is often a more fatal consequence than carnage and prodigious 
waste of substance. 

One great event has profitably arrested victorious England, to which there is 
nothing similar in the Roman history : (let us hope that it will save us from the 
fate of Rome !)—I mean, the successful revolt of our American colonies. Sir 
James Mackintosh has called this the greatest event in modern history ; probably 
because he regarded it as determining that the New World shall be filled with 
great Republics ; as also, because it so vehemently contributed towards the first 
French Revolution. But I here regard it in another point of view, viz., as 
raising up a second great naval power by the side of England, and, by its 
example to our other colonies, making it morally impossible for us to turn our 
empire into a despotism. Jf England had been victorious in the American war, 
she might, indeed, afterwards have conceded all that was under contest, as we 
have done in the case of Canada. But we probably should not: rather, we 
should have tried to enforce our rule, we should have heen more rigorous 
towards the other colonies, and have set up a great despotism: we must have 
kept powerful armies for this purpose, with great danger to our own liberties 
athome. <A dread of this heightened the sympathies of our great Whig party 
with the colonists during the struggle, and greatly aided the ultimate result, 
We may now regard it as happily decided, that England is not, like Rome, to 
lose her liberties through her conquests. 

One Roman war there is, in its moral aspects, not dissimilar to this American 
war of England. I mean the war against the Italian allies (B. C. 90), who 
demanded equal civil rights with the Romans. The Italians were at that time 
virtually but one nation with Rome. They had (except Etruria) the same lan- 
guage, religion, manners, sentiments, capacities. They were in no respect 
inferior, and their demand was as just to make as it would have been wise to 
concede. But the concession had been delayed by selfishness so long that the 
Italians at last demanded it with arms in their hands; and then the Romans 
were too proud to concede until they should have disarmed the revolters, 
Every thing was granted to those who had, as yet, stood aloof ;—a confession that 
Rome knew her cause to be bad. Then ensued a deadly war, in which 180,000 
men of both sides are estimated to have perished, until at last the scale turned 
in favour of Rome. After this the allies, with some exceptions, were admitted 
to the franchise which they had claimed, and sadly late attempts were made to 
heal the ravages of Italy. 

If the Italian allies had made a successful resistance (a supposition nowise 
extreme), they would have established a second or northern Italian Republic in 
Corfinium, with two yearly consuls, similar to those in Rome; for, in fact, they 
had already so organized themselves. Had such a power existed for but one 
generation, it would have forced Rome to enfranchise Sicily and Spain and the 
Carthaginian territory, which they called Africa, as the sole way to repair her 
strength; and even if (as is almost certain) the two Republics had afterwards 
coalesced by conquest or by goodwill, the temporary success of the Italians 
might nevertheless have saved freedom. But (alas for Europe, and for Rome 
herself !) the inveterate military system, backed by long-experienced wily policy, 
prevailed. Freedom could nowhere stand against Rome, and therefore it did not 
long stand within Rome. 

While, in this respect, the fortunes of England have been happily different, it 
is of interest to compare our British Empire in India with that which the 
Romans erected beyond Italy. The original circumstances of the conquerors 
were exceedingly contrasted, The Romans rested on the territorial basis of 
Italy, and had a large homogeneous population of native soldiers. The East 
India Company had a few fortified factories for the purposes of trade on Indian 





and for their support no appropriate funds. Nearly all the empire of republican 
Rome was conquered by strictly Italian soldiers; but British India has been 
conquered chiefly with Indian sepoys, acting under British officers, In g nili 
tary point of view, the English victories in India may appear more marvellous 
than those of Rome; but such comparisons are superficial and rather uninstrug. 
tive. It is more to the purpose to consider the policy pursued during war and 
after conquest. 

In each case the conqueror owed at least as much to policy (which was q 
and versatile, often cunning or treacherous) as to the force of arms, pre 
English gained help from petty chieftains in India and from Indian oldiers 
and by a series of alliances won battles, and from victories formed new alliances, 
so did the Ronans abroad. Thus, when they first set foot on Greece against the 
Macedonian power, they entered into league with the .Etolians, who were hog- 
tile to Macedon. They used the -Etolian force as long as it proved con. 
venient. They affected to liberate Southern Greece from Philip, the Macedo. 
nian King, and by such arts succeeded in crippling him. They farther got aid 
from the Rhodians and from Attalus, King of Pergamus, against Antiochus the 
Great, who crossed from Asia to oppose them: but no sooner had they repelled 
him than they neglected, insulted, and crushed the /Etolians, not without plea- 
sure to Philip and to the southern Greeks, who were, in their turn, presently 
attacked; and, in time, the Rhodians also, and all who were foolish enough to 
expect from Rome any other gratitude than that which Polyphemus promised 
Ulysses—viz., to reserve him for his last mouthful. 

Such a description of Roman conquest is very revolting ; but there is one con. 
sideration that a little softens it, as in the parallel case of England, or is at least 
instructive—namely, such conquest would have been impossible, had not the 
conquerors possessed one great virtue in which the conquered were deficient; 
viz., mutual trust and mutual faithfulness. The Greeks, as the nations of India 
in modern times, were full of mutuai distrust, and with too good reason, I will 
not venture to enter into the comparison how much less treacherous towards the 
foreigner has been owr course in India than that of Rome; but it is clear that 
the military strength of every people depends far more on having a single idea, 
and a full devotion to that idea, than on all other virtues ; and, though this is 
no virtue in itself, it generally gives rise to a thousand virtues in detail through 
the heroism which self-abandonment inspires. 

After their first successes against a small power, the Romans generally inflicted 
cruel slaughters or expatriations. In theory, the State was generally left free 
and independent, only protected by Rome, It had its own laws, and constitution, 
and native magistrates, as before; and Rome seemed still to stand outside, 
Yet, in fact, the magistrates dared to do nothing without the approval of a 
Roman commissioner. In this way the nation served apprenticeship of obedi- 
ence, until all the men were dead who remembered freedom ; after which, as 
soon as convenient, the country was absorbed in a Roman province, This implied 
that no natives were henceforth to bear rule, but only Roman officers. Martial 
dominion was made the permanent system. The civil judge had at his side lietors 
with axes, to tell plainly that the life of every provincial was at his mercy. Native 
law was annihilated. The business of the Roman governor gencrally was to 
enrich himself in his year of office; a task not difficult in a wealthy province, by 
accepting bribes in the infinite mass of lawsuits which this system brought 
before him. So infernal a system of oppression, under the mask of law, was 
perhaps never before invented by civilized conquerors. 

If we compare this with our proceedings in British India, we find many simi- 
larities, with many happy advantages on our side. We never disgrace our con- 
quests by personal cruelties or resentments ag :inst classes of men. We have 
gencrally looked out for princes of a conqueved dynasty, not to imprison or kill 
them, but to give them a princely salary and royal title; and we have generally 
taken pains not to reduce our enemy to despair, Our military system is subor- 
dinated to the civilian ; nor does the judge make the law at pleasure; nor have 
we ever forced English law upon the natives. If our rule is in fact oppressive, 
it is not through individual wickedness so much as by its intrinsic unsuitability. 
Nevertheless, with us, as with the Romans, the states which are protected, 
whether they have been enemies or allies, infallibly lose their independence, 
and are at length absorbed in the great empire. Loyalty then becomes an 
impossible virtue, and patriotism can take no form but that of rebellion; which 
are evils of first-rate magnitude. 

But when the conquered state was at all considerable, the Romans often 
adopted the intermediate step of breaking it up into smaller states. ‘Thus, after 
their first victories over Philip of Macedon, they were satisfied with stripping 
him of all his extraneous resources, so as to shut him up into his own kingdom. 
Meanwhile, they devoured the rest of Greece in detail. When this had been 
done, they entered into a new war with his son Perseus; and, after conquering 
him, divided his kingdom into four parts or tetrarchies, which were now pro- 
tected in nominal independence, but with a jealous prohibition of any common 
plans and counsels, About two generations later came the final throwing off of 
the mask, and the absorbing of all four into the Roman Province of Macedonia. 
It is impossible for an Englishman to avoid thinking how we have subdivided 
the kingdom of our ally, Runjeet Singh, because we are not yet ready to incot- 
porate it with our empire. But the instructiveness of the comparison is this: it 
teaches us to judge Roman statesmen rather more mildly. I freely avow, that 
to me the rise and advance of Roman empire appears the direst calamity which 
ancient Europe ever endured; and I regard the admiration lavished on the 
civilization which their arms extended asa gross and pernicious blunder, ‘The 
individual statesmen of Rome were often cruel and brutal towards foreigners; 
so that on all sides I can have no sympathy with the conquering Roman. 
Nevertheless, I believe the great and unmanageable evil was in the conquest 
itself, the conquest of nations that have a homesprung civilization by uncongenial 
foreigners; and if, instead of Metelluses, Scipios, Catos, and Mariuses, men 
like Lord Lake, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Auckland, Lord Hardinge had been at 
the head of the Roman empire, though many details of cruelty would have been 
avoided, yet (I suspect) the general series of events would not have been very 
different, Pretences for new and new wars would not have been wanting, a! 
would haye been grasped at. The steps of policy which strike us as 60 insidi 
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ould ofien have been adopted by the most humane of our statesmen as much 
gs by the most heartless of the Romans; and the oppression of the people, with 


or without our will, would have continued, as it did, until, by the miseries cf | 


several generations, all that was native, and racy, and prominent in the character 
of the conquered people had been violently ground away. After they had lost 
manliness, and bravery, and personal dignity, they would at last begin to thrive 
and fatten like tamed cattle. Such was the civilization which Rome bestowed, 
until the admiring emperor was able to point at the marks of prosperity and 
physical abundance. cc , f 

The problem of our empire is not yet solved; nor will any great light be 
shed on the question, What ought we now to do? by considering what the Romans 
did, or did not. This would be pedantic, even in a practical argument of 
politics ; and quite absurd to enter upon in a lecture to ladies. But, on the 
other hand, I think much light is shed on the question, What ought we to 
wish for? by studying this history: and this is a very main point, and, I may 
add, one in which women are far from being uninfluential, Men devise how 
an end is to be brought about; women in no small degree dictate to men to 
what ends they shall aspire. But I pass to the matter itself before us. No 
history was ever better adapted than that of Rome to show us the undesirable- 
ness of conquest to the people that conquers, and to rid us of that false 
patriotism which desires aggrandizement for our country at any price and in any 
cause. How unbridled ambition at last plunges itself into dangers that over- 
power it is exhibited by many thrilling tales of history; but the story of Rome 
shows peculiarly the evil of success, She did not fall, like Athens, by failing in 
distant and splendid enterprizes, but by allowing a general to form armies 
strong enough to subdue France. These same armies afterwards overpowered 
Italy, and made freedom for ever impossible. The cruelty of the early Cesars 
rooted out the Roman aristocracy: little remained of pure Roman blood in 
the plebeian multitude. For whom then had Rome conquered? For a series of 
emperors and their German guard. A despotism was thus erected which 
destroyed genius and steadily cut away all the roots of national greatness, 
until the decay had gone so far that the irruptions of northern barbarians were 
irrepressible. 

We hear a great deal, and justly, about false religion; but I think we need 
to hear a little more about false patriotism, I would on no account disparage 
military merit, where the cause is assumed to be a good one. But I cannot 
admit that it is the part of a good or wise man to wish success to his country, 
where he is convinced that the cause is bad, or to wish to her such successes as 
shall tempt her to insolence and injustice. For our country we must desire a 
real welfare, a true happiness, not a hollow and deceitful prosperity. But as to 
an individual nothing is more dangerous than to be left without controul, so to 
a state it is not good to be too powerful. ‘There are many who think it 
patriotic to deprecate the growth of other countries, who grudge that the 
United States should be powerful on the Atlantic, or Russia in the extreme 
East, lest either interfere with the supremacy of England. I reply: oh, that 
British power had more restraint in Asia! There is no permanence for a 
country which has no antagonism. The true patriot will desire that his country 
may not only de just, but be constrained to be; for states are not mcre virtuous 
than individuals, but less so; and we cannot individually bear the permission 
to be rude and violent. We will then not wish for Roman aggrandizement, 
Roman isolation, Roman decay and ruin; but to be good as well as great, just 
as well as splendid, to be one powerful state among many sisters; and, if so it 
may be, wish to aid others onward into like strength, being persuaded that in 
States, as in individuals, selfishness is folly, and prudence needs not to be 
selfish. Let us hope to approximate to a time when we shall not love Country 
less, but Mankind more, so that as County interests are swallowed up in those of 
the Nation, so at length National interests may be absorbed and comprized in 
those of Man, 





SONG. 
Cold heart, I heed not thee; 
Cold heart, judge thou not me; 
Soon, soon, must I depart: 
T'arewell, farewell, cold heart! 
Farewell, farewell! 


As in the lonely vale 

Fadeth the windflower pale, 

Where bee nor butterfly 

Mourns when her blossoms die, 
In her sweet cell, 


So none will mourn for me, 

When from lone earth I flee; 

So, too, must I depart: 

Farewell, farewell, cold heart ! 
Farewell, farewell! 


PETER FOLGER. 
A YANKEE SKETCH. 
I . , F 
~ om year 1840 I spent a few months in the pleasant island town of Sherburne, 
o- state of Massachusetts, making my home at a second-rate hotel called 
Z e American Kagle.”” ‘The landlord was a quiet, good-natured, stupid sort 
rr o. wholly given over to sleep and tobacco, and disposed to treat his house 
es It were a huge Connecticut clock, to be wound up once a week, and then 
re to manage itself. At the time of my visit, however, the old clock was about 
a. a new face, and there was to be a change of hands, For just at that 
P here happened to come to the “‘Eagle”’ as a guest a Yankee named 
eter Folver, 
Pete: . : P 
“oa a tall, thin, broad-shouldered man, with long, hollow cheeks, high, 
Prec sort of forehead, large aggressive nose, fierce grey eyes, and the mouth, 





teeth (and appetite) of a shark. Their knife and fork exercisg was a study, 
even in America, Yet it never interfered, in the least, with the eersise of his 
tongue. And such atongue! It reminds me yet of a cotton-mill. Not that 
Peter was anything of a bore. Far from it, He talked incessantly, to be sure, 
but he always talked to some purpose, His keen eye darted at once into the 
heart of a thing. He never swam long on the surface, but dived to the bottom* 
at once, and staid there as long as he could hold his breath, and then came up, 
like a whale, to spout. Peter could not only talk, he could do, He could do 
anything. He was “Jack of all trades,” and, despite the old saw, good at all, 
He could be carpenter, smith, tailor, sweep, painter, cook, architect, shoe- 
maker, parson, at will, He was a good boxer, a first-rate swimmer, a crack 
whip, a famous conjuror, a noted mesmerist, and a—dead shot. 

Before Peter had been at “‘ The American Eagle” an hour, he saw that it 
needed a master. Before he had been there twenty-four hours he resolved to be! 
that master. To this end, the morning after his arrival (having first prepared 
himself for his work by a regular American breakfast of baked beans and pork) 
he pulled the bell-rope to order up the— landlord. The rope broke, and 
Peter turned a somersault over his chair, which would have drawn cheers from 
Widdicomb. He then commenced an entirely original air upon the pine floor, 
with the tongs and the poker. By this means he at last raised the maid, who, 
on receiving her orders, vanished like a shadow. In about an hour (by the 
Eagle clock) up came the landlord, like the ace of trumps, and began to grumble 
like the deuce. 

What had he done to be called up at that time in the morning. He had 
slept in that house for forty years, and never been disturbed in this way 
before. He wouldn't stand it. If people didn’t like the ** American Eagle,” 
they might go to the “ British Lion,” or, for aughthe cared, to the ** Mexican 
Ass.” 


‘There, old fellow, now you keep quiet,” said Peter, ‘‘ while I talk to you 
like a father! Now, then, don’t go to sleep, but button back your eyelids till 
I’ve done with you. Just look here! I want to drive a bargain with you. 
What’ li you take for the American Eagle ?” 

Now, be it known that no unburied Yankee is proof against the word bargains 
It goes like an arrow to every American heart, Not even the somnolent nature 
of our landlord could resist it; for the moment the word was spoken his little 
elephant eyes began to twinkle, and his old brain to revolve as if he had ex- 
perienced an electric shock. 

“* What 'll you take for the American Eagle?” 

Though it was like asking the old fellow what he would take for his soul, or 
his wife, or his pipe, he addressed himself to the question with all his remaining 
faculty, and for about half an hour seemed to be wholly absorbed by it. During 
his meditations, Peter paced to and fro the room with the restlessness of a caged: 
lion. 

At last, the labouring pipe having quite exhausted itself, the landlord took 
the hint, and beckoning Peter to a chair, said to him that if he had any pro- 
position to make concerning ‘‘The American Eagle,’’ he might ‘go a-head 
with it,” 

Peter obeyed the summons, and, in a few words, not difficult even for our 
host to understand, set forth that as the aforesaid “* Eagle ’’ was evidently going 
to the dogs, he, Peter Folger, from the enterprizing port of Damariscotta, was 
prepared to take it into his own keeping, and, in less than a twelvemonth, 
transform it into just the smartest bird that ever presented a bill. 

The landlord demurred in general terms to Peter’s scheme; insisted, in the 
face of all evidence, that the ** Eagle’”’ was in a high state of preservation; and 
swore, by his very pipe, that it had been as good to him as a raven for the last 
forty years. 

Peter, asserting all such talk to be ‘‘ gammon,” and appealing to the empty 
coffee-room, the broken bell rope, and even the sprawling chair, for proof, pro- 
ceeded with a series of calculations and guesses, which so impressed the land- 
lord with a sense of shrewdness and power, that he suddenly broke in upon his’ 
guest with the startling question :— 

** What ‘ll you give for the American Eagle ?”’ 

Now commenced the tug of war. Behold these two Yankees, disciples, both, 
of “THe Atmicnty Dotiar,” as they stand, in the utmost attitude of trade, 
and seek each to get to the windward of the other. They shake their heads ; 
seize each other by the button; snap their eyes; whistle; whitue ; make curious 
passes, like a brace of mesmerists; draw in their breati; discharge it again; 
puff, pant, perspire; unti!, at last (as was certain from the first) the vanquished 
landlord sinks back into his chaira used-up man, and the conqueror, making w# 
bow to the company, consisting of myself and the cat, announces himself to the 
surprise of us both, and to the evident dismay of the cat, “ Governor-tn-Cu1er 
or THE American Eacte.”’ 

The old landlord disappeared at once and for ever, and Peter assumed his 
place, 

Such a ringing of bells (for bells now rung that never rung before), such a 
rattling of crockery, quarrelling of pots and kettles, flying of dust and feathers, 
hammering of nails, smashing of glass, barking of dogs, throttling of kittens, 
never was heard of. The old “ Eagle’’ screamed with agony. The neigh- 
bouring streets were crowded, from morning till night, for a week, with swarms 
of black and white vagabonds, who could be dispersed only by a free distribu- 
tion of old washstands and bedposts, varied by periodical discharges of hot 
water and ashes. But out of all this chaos soon came perfect order; and ina 
month from Peter’s inauguration the new house was one of “ the best in the 
country,”’ and Peter was the Prince of Publicans. 

All this happened ten years ago, and we have our eye on Peter yet. But he 
is no longer landlord of the “* American Eagle’’ at Sherburne. The same 
Yankee activity that placed him in that position, has since then carried him 
triumphantly through a series of changes all leading upward; and Peter is now 
a great man and a member of Congress. We shall, probably, soon see him as @ 
candidate for the Presidency; and if so, everybody else may as well make way 
for him, and come down, like David Crockett’s ‘coon; for Peter, as we said 
before, is a dead shot, 
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Matters of Fact. 
—— = 
COLTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The following is the total cotton crop of the United 
States for the year 1850 and the three previous years :— 


Total Crop of 1850 .......+++ bales 2,096,706 
wo Crop of 1849 ....ecsee0 yy 2,728,596 


» Crop of 1848 .....000.. 5, 2,347,634 
»» Crop of 1847 ....s.0006 5, 1,778,651 
Decrease from last year .._,, 631,890 
Decrease from year before. ,, 250,928 
GROWTH. 
Crop 1823-4 .. 509,158 bls| Crop 1837-8 ..1,801,497 bls 
y» 1824-5 «2 569,240 ,, | ,, 1838-9 ..1,360.532 ,, | 


* 18256 .. 720,027 ,, | 5, 1839-40. .2,177,835 


1840-1 ..1,634,945 ,, 


», 1827-8 .. 720,593 ,, | 4, 1841-2 ..1,683,574 ,, 
, 1828-9 .. 857,744 ,, | ,, 1842-3 ..2,378,875 ,, 
”” 1829-30.. 976.845 ,, | ,, 1843-4 ..2/030,409 }, 
1830-1 ..1,038,848 ;, | 4, 1844-5 ..2'394'503 ,, 
5, 1831-2 .. 987,477 ,, | 5, 1845-6 ..2,100,537 ,, 
5» 1832-3 ..1,070,438 ,, | ,, 1846-7 ..1,778.651 ,, 
y» 1833-4 221,205,394 ,, | ,, 1847-8 ..2,347,634 ,, 
* 1834-5 401,254,328 ,, | ,, 1848-9 ..2,728,596 ,, 


9 1835-6 .. 1,360,725 ” ” 


1849-50. .2,096,706 ,, 
» 1836.7 ..1,422,930 ,, 








CONSUMPTION. | 
Total crop of the United Staies, as 
above Sn cacctetheneesedcecee 
Add— 
Stocks on hand at the commencement 
of the year, lst Sept., 1849 :— 


bales, 2,096,706 | 








In the Southern Ports ........2.0.. 72,468 
In the Northern Ports ............ 82,285 
—— 154,753 
Makes a supply of ......ccscesseee 2,251,459 
Deduct therefrom— 
The export to foreign ports 1,590,155 
Less, foreign included.... 1,341 
—— 1,588,814 
Stocks on hand, Ist Sept., 1850 :— 
In the Southern Ports.... 91,754 
In the Northern Ports.... 76,176 
167,930 
Burnt at New York and Charleston 6,946 
1,763,690 
Taken for home use ..........bales 487,769 


QUANTITY CONSUMED BY AND IN THE HANDS OF 
MANUFACTURERS. 


1849-50...... 487,769 bales. | 1837-8 ......246,063 bales. 
1848-9 ......518,039 ,, 1836-7 ......222,540 ,, 
1847-8 ......531,772 ,, | 1835-6 ......236,733 _,, 
1846-7 ......427,967 ,, 1834-5 .. ....216,888 ,, 


1845-6 ......422.597 ,, | 1833-4 .......196,413 ,, 
1844-5 ......389.006 ,, | 1832-3 ......194,412 ,, 
1843-4 ......346,744 ,, | 1831-2 ......173,800 ,, 
1842-3 ......325,129 ,, | 1830-1 ......182,142 ,, 
1841-2 ......267,850 ,, | 1829-30......126,512 ,, 
1840-1 ......297,288 ,, | 1828-9 ......118,853 ,, 
1839 40.......295,193 ,, | 1827-8 ......120,593 _,, 
1838-9 ......276,018 ,, 1826-7 ....22149,566 ,, 


In our last annual statement the estimate of cotton 
taken for consumption for the year ending September 1, 
1849, in the states south and west of Virginia, was pro- 
bably over-estimated—the following for the past year is 
believed to be very nearly correct. The number of mills 
has increased since that time, and is still increasing, but 
the quantity consumed, as far as we can learn, is, owing 
to high prices, &c., less than the year previous. The 
following estimate is from a judicious and careful ob- 
server at the South of the quantity so consumed, and 
not included in the receipts. Thus in— 








Quantity 
Mills, Spindl d. 

North Carolina ........ = 20,000 bales. 
South Carolina ........ 16 36,500 15,000 ,, 


61,150 27,000 ,, 


Georgia .....sseeeeseee 36 
16,960 6,000 ,, 


Alabama .........205.. Il 





Tennessee ....seeseee0 30 36,000 12,000 ,, 

On the Ohio, &c. ...... 30 102,220 37,500 ,, 

Total to Sept. 1, 1850 .....seeecseseee 107,500 bales. 
ie 1849 ..cceseceescoeee 110,000 ,, 
” 1848 .ccccccccccccecs 75,000 ” 


To which should be added the stocks in the interior 
towns, the quantity burnt in the interior, and that lost 
on its way to market; these, added to the crop as given 
above, received at the shipping ports, will show very 
nearly the amount raised in the United States the past 
season—say, in round numbers, 2,212,000 bales. 


Gas CoMPANIES AND THEIR Prices.—A parliamen- 
tary return has just been printed, containing a statement 
from every gas company established by act of Parliament 
in the United Kingdom, of the several acts of Parliament 
under which they have been established, the rates per 
1000 cubic feet at which they have supplied gas in each 
of the then years since 1846 to 1849, and the average price 
of the coals used in each year for the same period; also 
the amount of fixed capital invested by each gas com- 
pany, and the rate per cent. of dividend on the shares in 
each year since that date. The return was obtained by 
Mr. Hume, who obtained a similar return in 1847. It 
relates to 120 companies in England and Wales; nine 
in Scotland; and six in Ireland. The number in 
London is fifteen. A few figures relating to some 
of the London companies will show the nature and 
value of the information thus collected. It appears 





that the British Gas Company charged six shillings 


per 1000 cubic feet during the three years above-men- 
tioned, their coals costing them in the first year 
17s. 3d., in the second year 16s., and in the third year 
15s. 3d. per ton. The Chartered Company varied from 
7s. to 5s. per 1000 cubic feet during the same period, their 
coals costing them from 15s, 4d., to 18s. 6d. per ton. 
The City of London charged the same price, the maxi- 
mum cost of their coals being 17s. 4d. The remainder 
of the London companies exhibit much the same averages, 
with the exception of the London and the Western, the 
former varying from 8s, to 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, their 
coals costing them from lds. 3d. to 16s. 1d. per ton ; and 
the latter being fixed at 8s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

AmouNT AND Cost oF THE Roya. Navat Sream- 
Power or ENGLAND, — The total number of steam- 
vessels, of all classes and sizes, propelled by paddle- 
wheels and screws, belonging to the royal navy of Eng- 
land, is 164, and the total number of horse-power of this 
formidable fleet of steamers is 44,500, of which nearly 
40,500 is actually fitted, or being fitted, to the vessels. 
The total cost of the machinery alone may be fairly esti- 
mated at nearly three millions and a half sterling.— 
United Service Gazette. 


DecREASE OF CRIME IN LEEDS.—From some criminal 


| returns just issued in Leeds, it is shown that the number 


of persons apprehended by the police of that borough 
during 1849 was smaller than in any previous year since 
1822, with the exception of the year i824, and that the 
decrease since 1836 9 been exceedingly great. During 
this time, also, there has been a constant and large in- 
crease in the population, which numbered, in 1821, 


| 83,796 persons; in 1831, 123,393; and, in 1841, 151,874. 


The Leeds Mercury points out that, if the population of 
the borough should have increased at the same rate to 
1849, it would now be 179,146; and if the number of pri- 
soners had kept pace with the population since 1823, it 
would have been 3667 in 1849, whereas the actual number 
was only 1830, or ies about half the proportion of crime 
to population in 1823. 

REMOVAL OF PaupEeRs.—From aparliamentary paper 
recently issued, it appears that the number of orders of 
removal granted by justices of the peace in England and 
Wales for each of the last five years was 51,941, of 
which 29,079 were Irish paupers, and 1464 were Scotch 
— removed. The number of paupers removed 
ast year under the orders of justices was 13,867. During 
the five years there were 27,147 paupers—chiefly Irish— 
removed from Liverpool alone. 

EccLestasticaAL Courts 1N IRELAND.—The total 
number of causes pending in the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
Ireland on the 20th of April, 1850, was 60, and the total 


| number of rules taken in the same, 1630. The bills of 


cost taxed in 1848, were 44; 1849, 46; and in the year 
ending the 20th of April, 1850, 52—total, 142. The total 
number of officers (exclusive of proctors) in all the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts in Ireland is 123, and the fees received 
by them in each of the three years ending the Ist of 
April, 1848, 1849, and 1850, was respectively £14,267, 
£12,513, and £11,728. 

Tue Way To Catirornia. — The distance from 
Panama to San Francisco is about 3500 miles. The 
isthmus of Panama, where it is at present usually 
crossed, is about seventy miles in length, viz., fifty miles 
from Chagres to Cruces, and twenty miles from Cruces 
to Panama. The former distance is performed in boats 
in about forty-eight hours, the latter on the backs of 
mules in ten hours. A boat from Chagres to Cruces costs 
about £10, and a mule from Cruces to Panama costs 
about £2. Mazatlan, Acapulco, and San Blas are the 
principal ports touched at by the Californian and Panama 
steamers. The highest price for a passage to California 
from England, by way of the isthmus—that is, as saloon 
passenger in steamers—is rather over £120. The lowest 
sum, as fore-cabin passenger, provided he has a compa- 
nion to share the boat passage from Chagres to Cruces, 
is rather under £70. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Returns.) 

In the week ending last Saturday the deaths registered 
in the metropolitan districts amounted to 981. Taking 
for comparison the deaths of ten corresponding weeks in 
the years 1840-9, the weekly average is 1023, and this, 
with a certain proportion added for increase of popula- 
tion, becomes 1116; the return of last week is, there- 
fore, favourable, showing a decrease of 135. The present 
account is for the last week of the quarter, and it exhi- 
bits a larger contingent than usual of violent and sudden 
deaths, in consequence of a number of coroners’ cases in 
arrear being now entered in the register books. Of 71 
deaths by ‘‘violence,” 7 are ascribed to poison, 5 to 
burns and scalds, 13 to hanging and suffocation, 20 to 
drowning, 26 to fractures, wounds, and other injury. 
Six children were suffocated in bed by overlaying or 
other accident ; a man was suffocated on a lime-kiln; 
another by food in a ravenous attempt to swallow it. 
A young man of 18 years committed suicide by load- 
ing an Italian iron and discharging it over his 
stomach. On the 12th of September, at 4, Goul- 
ston-court, Whitechapel, the daughter of a labourer, aged 
4 years, died, according to the return of the jury, a 
“natural death,’ which, however, is further described 
in the verdict as ‘‘ brought on by want and privation of 
necessaries.” On the 27th of September, at the Alms- 
houses, Clapton, the widow of a gardener died from 
“age and decay,” after a life of 103 years. It is men- 
tioned by Mr. Steib, that she had been an inmate of one 
of Bishop Wood’s Almshouses for 34 years, and enjoyed 
good health till within a fortnight previous to her death. 
She also retained her mental faculties to the last. 

Last week the deaths enumerated in the zymotic or 
epidemic class of diseases were 198. This is a lower 
number than in any corresponding week since that of 
1846, when there were only 157. In the same weeks of 
the three subsequent years, the deaths in this class were 





| 


| 
| 





| Brazilian 5 per Cents. — 


340, 395, and (in 1849) 782. The epidemics ine; 
childhood prevail less fatally than usual, ‘with esa © 
tion of hooping-cough, the mortality from which amen 

to 28 deaths, and is about the average, Diarthos en 
fatal in 57 cases, but it does not exceed the avere a 
- er rey cholera 4 deaths were registered, 
‘he number of births registered were 75 ‘ 
females ; total, 1473. _ males, and 723 


Ten Weeks 
: ; of 1839-49, Pi} 
Zymotic Diseases +e ee ‘ se 2927 198 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of un- i 
certain or variable seat 456 
Tubercular Diseases mo" 


: oe se oe eo 175 | on 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, le 


Nerves, and Senses... 1145 


Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .. 283 **"* is 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- as 
gans of Respiration oe ‘e +» «©9844 99 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other ha 
« Organs of Digestion a ee o- 706 61 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. ., ce ee eo .- 18 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. 106 eS z! 6 


Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &ec. ., 
Malformations ° oe ee 

Premature Birth and Debility 

Atrophy .. oe ee ee ee ee 
Age.. ee ee oe ee o oe 
Sudden PY ee ee ee ee ee 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 





Total (including unspecified causes)... 10,225 981 


Commercial Wtnirs. 
MONEY MARKET aan anne INTELLIGENCE, 


Fripay, 

The dulness of last month has been succeeded bya 
slight movement in the English Funds during the 
present week. On Monday Consols opened at 96§ to 963, 
and on the following day they advanced an eighth. On 
Wednesday they opened at the same figure, but the news 
of the renewal of hostilities in Schleswig-Holstein caused 
a slight reaction, and Consols closed at the prices of 
Monday—96§ to 963. Yesterday the market was steady, 
with no alteration of prices. The fluctuations in the 
English Stock Market during the week have been as 
follows :—Consols, 96§ to 963 ; Exchequer Bills, 63s, to 
66s. premium. 

The foreign market has been rather dull since last 
week, with the exception of Wednesday, when a con- 
siderable amount of business was done, and prices 
showed a tendency upward. The list on Thursday 
showed transactions at the following rates :—Brazilian, 
New, 874; Buenos Ayres, 58; Chilian Three per Cents., 
63; Granada, 18!; Mexican, for account, 31§, }, %, 
and 4; Peruvian, $0}; Portuguese Four per Cents., 33}; 
Russian Five per Cents., 1104 and 4; the Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents., 97}; Spanish Five per Cents., for ac- 
count, 18§; the Three per Cents., 383; and Belgian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 913. 

The accounts of trade from the country are in the 
main favourable. The cotton market is sti!l in an unsa- 
tisfactory state owing to the dearth of the raw material, 
and the iron districts are suffering from an opposite 
cause—the supply having gone far beyond the demand. 

MARK-LANE, Fripay, Oct. 4 

The arrivals of Foreign Wheat and Flour since Monday 
have been large, and a fair quantity of English has 
also arrived. The trade remains in a languid state, and 
only a small amount of business has been transacted 
at the decline we reported on Monday, of Ls. to 2s. on 
English; while the holders of Foreign refuse to accede 
to any reduction, except in the case of vessels requiring 
to be immediately discharged. With very moderate sup- 
plies of Barley, the trade is slow at former rates. The 
supplies of Oats are equal to the demand; there is no 
alteration to report in the value of this grain. 

Arrivals from September 30 to October 4:— 




















English. Irish. Foreign, Flour. 
Wheat .. .. 3990 —— 24910 2030 
Barley .. .. 1620 —— 5898 
Oats.. »- «- 2580 5340 9330 
BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 
Satur. Mond. | Tues. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 
Bank Stock.... | —— | —— | ——_— | —— | 
3 per Ct. Red,, — eet | ee aa i| =a | 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 963 | 963 | 963) 96g 968] — 
3p.C.An.17%. | —-| ——| ——| —| —| — 
3p. Ct. Con., Ac. 963 96] 96] 963 63; — 
3{ p. Cent. An, eS ee ee ell el 
New 5 per Cts, — cme a | —_—_—|—- 
Long Ans.,1860.) —— | —— | —=——| ——| -——| —™ 
Ind. St.ldgp.ct.| —— ame] anus | ase | on) om 
Ditto Bonds .. 87 7 87 84 87 i 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 66 p| 66 p | 66p)| 63 p)| 63p| — 
Ditto, 5+... | 63 p 63 p —-- 63 p — = 
Ditto, Smalt | 67 p| 67p| ——| 6s p68 pl =~ 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday 
Evening.) 

Austrian 5 perCents. 943 Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 31} 
Belgian Bds,, 44 p. Ct. 91¢ | —~——Small.. +. — 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
| Peruvian 45 per Cents. 80} 
5 Portuguese 5 per Cent. 
— 4 per Cts. 

| Annuities = 
| Russian, 1822, 5 p. Cts. 1103 
| Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 185 
5 Passive - 
5 | ——— Deferred + 


Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. 58 

Chilian 3 per Cents... 63 

Equador Bonds - 

Danish 5 perCents. .. — 

Dutch 24 per Cents... — 
¢ 











4 per Cents. .. 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 92 
- 3 p.Cts., Oct. 3, 57 
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I le | x On the 2nq inst., at St, Goorge’s, o Prenet square, Major Ch 
Nov. 14; soli. Cennedy Eighteenth Ro al Irish, to rances ‘leanor, on 'Y child 
, ’ 2 ’ . 
and Bonner London-street, Fenchurch. of J. E, Walford, Esq., ° Chipping-ninl, Witham, Essex, 
ANK Street ; Official assignee, Mr. Groo 4 Abchureh-lane, Lombard- DEATHS 
EN Qs | Australasian “3 -. 30 | street—E, H, IDDLE, Valentine-place, Webber-street, Black- eis - ia 
Caledon’ d Glasgow 26° British North American’ 49 friars-road, miller, Oct, 9, Nov. 14; solicitors, Messrs. W. w. At Leips ©, in Saxony, Mary Jane, wido 
Edi burgh — 7 2. “6) | Colonia] > eg a +. — | and Rk, Wren, Venchureh-street ; Official assignee, Mr. Edwards, J.1 arvey, Ninth Foot 
Eastern Coun le sail 9 Sambrook-court, Basinghall-street J : BRamep, Tichborne- On the 19th 
Great Northern ,, °; 4 | Comm. wesal of London. , a | treet, and Great Windmil} treet, W, Stminster. china dealer 
= > 245 London and Westmions; 274 | Street, anc ree ince Sereet, We Ster, maby 
Greats. W lec 337 | a ie Stock — 74 | Oct. 9, Nov, 19; Solicitors, Messr, Wiglesworth anq Co., - H. Clarke, of the Bengal Artillery, 
Great 8, ‘ 7: National of Ireland “a | Gray S-INn-square ; Official assignee, Mr, Groom, Abchurch- - a $ t. ! 
Hulland Selby °° 97 | National rrovingial °° 494 | lane hombard-street— Han’ i Lorn, Carmarthen feapers, |. On the Sth of rnacat, Wictoria oF ena sincere ager 
soot hag a Yorksitire 48) Provincial of Ireland °? 49° | Get 10, Nov. 7; Solicitors, Messrs, Sole and Turner, Alderman- | V. J, Biscoe, Commanding officer of Koyal Engineers in that 
Lancashire aCe lisle 60° | Union of Australia 33 | bury; and Messrs, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Mr Hutton Settlement, . j 
Lancaster and gry Coast 844 | Union of London rs 123 | Bristol — J. Hoxsrretp, Whelock, near Sandbach, Cheshire On the 2Ist ult., at Glencarradle, Ar, leshire, Lady Munro, | 
Lead. ve poe all. ; | Minus me | goal dealer, Oct. 8, Nov. |; Solicitors, Messrs. B ‘gshaw and Widow of Major-General Sir T. Munro, art., K.C.B, | 
London — yowwel.. 5 Bolanos a og — | Sons, Manchester; Official assignee, Mr Morgan, Liverpoo], On the 24th ult, at Taunton-lodge, Jane Harriot, _ eldest j 
toe 4g Midiend haat +» 44? | Brazilian Imperig) °° | Divipenns. — op *4, J. King, Buckingham, Scrivener — ceurhter of Major ‘Ww, H. Graham, of the Bengal Engineers, | 
: ‘tie : : 74 Ditto, st, John del Re 143 | o, 2) P ortseg aper—O, +21, J. Ei | , we spe i 
99 a and Dover 21f Cobre ( Opper ses x4 3! 1 on hammpiomttit | Hrs oa O t. 17 ai i. Morrison enttY: Mari thew tM, Roya f any of ee: et, 
South-Western ., +> TOs Miscerr ANEOus, 5 | Mersmith, Merchant — Oct, 24, R. Heath, Limehouse, brase. that establishmect SS, Tia ore 
ela Vork Neweas., & Berwick 167 | Australi ‘D Agricultural 5 | founder — Oct. 24, R, Skinner, West Malling, Kent, brickmaker v5 "Ks ; ; ; 
61 York, : : » ori On the 25th ult., at Rochester Louisa relict of Lieutenant. 
eB York and North Midland 223 { Canada. on — Oct. 21, p. Pretyman and G. H. Hobson, Cornhiil, ironmon- Colonel Wilkineon, or the Forty-ninth Regiment. 
iy Me Docks, Geueral Steam ‘. +. i} gers — Oct. 19, w, j enderson, Wolverhampton, tin plate manu. he ¢ a” , ji 
d West India 140; | Penin ® Oriental Steam 7 facturer Oct. 24,8 Knight Broughton Astley Leicestershire On the 26eh ult., Ste tkefie d, the Reverend Wm. Atherton, 
pa ro | Penins.§ F é | fs = Oct. 24, §, b g Stley, Leic . 75. anc t ve is ministry 
tee 1G Phen i oa ce 122 | Royal Mai Steam +» 63 108!€r—Oct. 22, J Hilton and’y, Fisher, oleshill, Warwiekshirg Metheaat4 Mm the Sith — — Among the Wesleyan 
ee St. Katharine ,, co = {| South Australian ee silk manufacturers— Oct. 22, C. - Johnson, Liverpool, Victualler Ou the 26th ult. in Frederick-street A. Van Dam Nooth Esq. 
Oo" : of, iv. —_ Oy “. » A. 2 . . 
34 angry | ian ee her ant bec Syed | ata ey Scent et Noo, 
ee se : or i ; rick, L , — + 74s W. Cor. oO 2 ’ > ‘ c i * 
+ GRAIN, _ Se Pt. 27, 35s. to 363, | Bish, Bristol cabinetmaker — Oct. 17, © g, Fenwick, Tyne. duane 7th ult,, “tSeveuoaks, Kent, Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
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CHEAP EDITION or tHe WORKS or SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTON, Barr. 


On Thursday will be published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
7s E PILGRIMS of the RHINE. By Sir 
Epwarp Butwer LyTTOoN, Bart. With a New Preface 
by the Author, and a Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





WEEKLY JOURNAL BY ROBERT OWEN. 


On Saturday, the 2nd of November, will be published the 
First Number of 


OBERT OWEN’S WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
Price ONE PENNY. A Periodical intended to instruct 
all classes in the principles and practical measures by which 
alone the poverty, injustice, and misery of the existing system 
ean be peaceably superseded by universal wealth, justice, and 
happiness. 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





THE RECENT WORKS OF ROBERT OWEN may be had 
of Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Watson, Queen’s Head- | 
passage, Paternoster-row ; and Vickers, Holywell-¢treet, London. | 


HE UNIVERSALIST, No. X., for October, 
price 3d., contains—True Christianity a Practical Religion, 
On the Sabbath—“ The Dark Side of the Gospel.” ‘The London | 
Thieves, and City Mission, by Néhdorn. Review, Balch’s “ Ire- 
d as 1 saw it,” by D. Thom, D.D., Ph. D. Correspondence. 
— : H. H. Lewis, 15, Gower-street, North, and all Book- 
sellers. 








ELIZA COOK'S JOURNAL, 
Now Publishing Weekly in Numbers, price 1jd., and Monthly 
in Parts, 7d. and &4d. 


REISSUE of the COMPLETE WORKS of 
ELIZA COOK will be commenced in the First Number 
of the Fourth Volume, to be published November 2:d, and con- 
tinued Weekly until completed. Subscribers will thus obtain 
at a trifling cost the whole of the Poems written before the com- 
mencement of the Journal. 
Illustrated Prospectuses for distribution forwarded to all parts 
on application to the Publisher, J. O. Clarke, 3, Racquet-court, 
Fleet-street. 





Just published, 


MODEL LAW—an Act for establishing 
Religious Freedom, passed in the Assembly of Virginia 
(U.8.), 1786. Price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 9d. each ; 
or printed as a placard, for posting, 4s. 6d. per 100; and as a 
Tract, 8d. per 100. 
A copy of each of the Eighteen recently published Tracts will 
be forwarded by post on the receipt of sixteen postage stamps. 
London: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars ; and may be ordered through 
any Bookseller. 





FOR ALL READERS. 
ORTY-EIGHT PAGES of highly interesting 
. and instructive Letterpress, profusely Illustrated with 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AND WOODCUTS 
in PETER PARLEY’S 


NEW MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Published on the First of every Month, 
No. 4 is now ready, PRICE THREEPENCE!!! 
Published by’ J. G. Samouelle, 2, Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill; 


James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row ; and, by order, of all Book- 
sellers. 





ORKS FOR THE WORKSHOP. 


By G, Jacop HoLyoakg. 


Euclid, or Mathematics, no Mystery ......0+sseee0 ceeeee 
Practical Grammar, Fifth Edition ..... . . 
Hand-Book of Graduated Exercises ... 
PE RNO OE ROUND noe ccys sesccens tavccccessecccce cece 
Rudiments of Publie Speaking and Debate ........ eeccce 
People’s Review, Edited in Concert ......... acccccce eee 
Literary Institutions, their Relation to Public Opinion 
Paley Refuted in His Own Words ...........esee000 
Rationalism, Mr. Owen’s Views Individualized ., 
Life, Writings, and Character of Richard Carlile 
Logic of Death, Tenth Thousand .,........sccecececees 
** The Reasoner,” Enlarged and Illustrated (Weekly) .... 
“* The Reasoner is written with considerable ability, and con- 
ducted with no small amount of tact. It addresses itself to that 
large and constantly increasing class in English society—the 
class of artisans; men who demand to be dealt with logically. 
The Reasoner is calm, affectedly dispassionate, impersonal ; 
—— itself upon being scrupulously exact in its statement of 
ts, rigorous in its inductions, and charitable and tolerant in 
its judgment. This air, which seems partly real, is eminently 
cal d to prep its readers with the idea of its strength 
and firmness. Its conductors are by no means commonplace 
men. There is evidently a great deal of ability in them. Such 
men =e not be a nor = doings overlooked. These 
men have a creed. ey a en! have principles, too, 
stake.”—Daily News. 2 ee " , ” 


London: James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage. 
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Just published, price 4d.; post-free, six penny stamps. 


ECIPES and REMEDIES for preserving and 
beautifying the HAIR, the SKIN, and the TEETH. By 
the Author of * What is Health ?” 
“ This little work is decidedly the best of the kind that we 
have ever seen. No lady who values health, or prizes beauty, 
should be without it.”— Ladies’ Magazine. 


WHAT is HEALTH? HOW it is LOST, and 
HOW RECOVERED.—Giving much useful information relative 
to the Maintenance and Recovery of Health, with a Table of the 
Comparative Digestibility of One Hundred different Articles of 
Diet ; Remarks on Patent Medicines, &c. Price 6d.; post-free, 
for eight penny stamps, 

NEUROTONICS ; or the Art of Strengthening 
the Nerves, being an outline of a New Method of curing Disease, 
Debility, y, Ner ness, &c,, &c., by increasing the 
Vital Power or Nervous Energy of the System. 

Z By D. Napier, M.D. 
Price 4d. ; post-free, for six penny stamps. 
. -_ by Neville and Boydd, 23, Maddox-street, Regent-street, 
ondon, 


N.B. The three works sent post-free for eighteen penny 





| in the Individual—23, Civilization and Nationality—24. Art and 


WORKS BY WILLIAM MACCALL. 


HE EDUCATION of TASTE. 2s. 6d. 

Contents.—l. Introductory—2. The Nature of Taste— 

3. The Culture of Taste—4. Taste and Religion—5. Taste and 

Morality — 6. Taste and Politics—7. Taste and Manners— 
8. Concluding Remarks. 


THE AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. 3s. 6d. 

Contents.—1l, Introductory—2. The Hero—3, The Poet— 
4. The Priest—5. The Artist—6. The Prophet—7. The Philoso- 
pher—8. The Apostle—9, The Martyr—10. Concluding Remarks. 


THE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 6d. 

ConTeNnTS.—!. The Confession of Faith—2, The Teacher's 
History—3. The Teacher’s Mission—4. The Mission of the 
Teacher’s Brethren—5. The Unity and Multiformity of the 
Universe—6. The Unity and Multiformity of Man—7. The 
Unity and Multiformity of the Individual—8. The Unity and 
Multiformity of Social Being and Action—9. The Identity of the 
Divine and the Human in the Individual—10. The Nature of 
Religion—11. The Relation between the Individual and Religion 
—1l2. The Nature of Morality—13. The Nature of Tolerance— 
14. The Perpetuity of God’s Revelations—15. Sacred Books and 
the Consciousness of the Individual—16. The Chief Characteris- 
tic of the Prophet—17. The Nature of a Church—18. The Na- 
ture of a Government—19. Education—20. The Relation of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future—2l. The Development of 
Principles in Human Nature—22. The Development of Faculties 


Education—25. The Positive Teaching of the Truth—26. The 
True Estimate of Religious and Political Institutions—27. The 
Adaptation of Theological Faith to Individual Requirement— 
28. ‘The Infinite in Man—29. The Spirit of Love and the Spirit 
of Sacrifice—30. ‘The Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth 
—3i. The Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth aud Progress— 
32. The Grand Obstacle to Individualism—33. The Origin and 
Growth of Great Truths—34. The Power of Enthusiasm—35, Tne 
Final Fervent Familiar Word. 
“ A book, which, whatever may be thought of isolated expres- 
sions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole 
without becoming wiser and better men.” 

MORELL’S LECTURES on “The PHILOSO- 
PHICAL TENDENCIES of the AGE,” 


THE INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 
6d 


THE DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
THE LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS, 3d, 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand, 


Now published, 
ILD FLOWERS for CHILDREN. By 
Mr. HONEYSUCKLE. Price ls. 
MASTER WOODBINE’S ALPHABET. 1s. 
THE YOUNG LADYBIRD’S ALPHABET. 6d. 
A GOOD CHILD’S ALPHABET. 4d. 
THE TINY ALPHABET. 2d. 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves, twopence the set. 
ALL COLOURED. 
THE FLOWER and the STAR, or the Course of the Stream ; a 
Child’s Story, with Twenty-five Engravings, ls. 6d. 
C. Honeysuckle, 85, Hatton-garden, London. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 
Is the present rate of increase at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 


This supply comprises from Twenty to Two Hundred and 
Fifty Copies of all the best New Works. Fresh copies are 
added daily of Macaulay’s England—Layard’s Nineveh—Alison’s 
Essays—Curzon’s Levant—Browning’s Christmas Eve—Bailey’s 
Angel World—The Lives of the Chief Justices—of Chalmers— 
Southey, &c.—Murray’s Andalucia—Modern Painters—Woman 
in France—Reginald Hastings—The Village Notary — The 
Caxtons—Margaret Maitland—The Ways of the Hour—Antonina, 
&c., &e. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

The best and newest Works are exchanged weekly, carriage 
free, in every part of London and its neighbourhood, at I'wo 
Guineas per annum, Country Subscription—fifteen vols. all new, 
or twenty-four vols. six months after publication—Five Guineas 
per Annum. Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied. 
A post-office order, payatle to Charles Edward Mudie, will secure 
an immediate supply. 





HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 


Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849, 

“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

** S1n,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to havea day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sion of spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doing 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considered 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be cone for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, I saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever 1 soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 

“ (Signed) WILLIAM SMITH, 
“ (frequently called EDWARD.)” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar,) London, aud by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls.14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., 
22s., and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes. 


N.B,—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Dis- 
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How YL COLLEGE, River, near Dor 

conducted by Mr. J. WESTON, M.R.C.P. — 
1843, to combine as many as possible of the beneficial 1arated 
of Home with a sound and extensive Education on M 
Terms. The Pupils are treated as far as possible as Menaul 
of the same Family, and their best interests are watebed 
with Parental Care. The situation is most healthy and ig 
ful, the grounds extensive, and the Institution well 
its Educational purpose. Each Pupil has a Single » 
English Course, with ay Ordinary Stationery, the Ue 
large Library, and Boarding, for Pupils entering under Ten . 
ofage tillFifteen, £20 per annum ; between Ten and Twelye 
of age, £22; above Twelve years ofage, £24. No increase ofton 
on account of age after entrance. French, Latin, Greek ont 
Dancing, each £2; German and Music, each £4; Washi “" 
perannum. Prospectuses containing views of the static 
ment and the Locality, with further details of the im; 
system pursued, may be had on application to the Principal, 





a. 
HE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, “ 
Opposite the Pantheon, 
A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rescue 
their class from the miseries and degradation ban ~~ 
limited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of capital 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Morni : 
newspaper, in his letters on “ Labour and the Poor,” have 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather then ie 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which shall 
combine their own interest with the interests of other classes of 
society rather than in that return to old customs now chief 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the master and 
journeyman (but especially of the former) is sought to be 
realized at the expense of the consumer. 
They have, therefore, united together on the codperative 
principle, possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Work. 
ing department, and being supplied by several benevolent gen- 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are anxious to pa: 
back on the first opportunity), they have commenced business en 
extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the accumpanying list of prices attention is respectfully invited, 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 
compete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them. 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of their numbers. It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favouring 
them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereby demonstrate 
on an ever-widening scale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realization of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation, ‘They wish 
not to injure the trade of any truly “ honourable” employer, and 
venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought to 
have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies 
towards dealing fairly by the operative, will help them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 
All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to sue. 
ceed, should give it allthe assistance in their power, and recom. 
mend it to others. 


LIST OF PRICES, 

FOR CASH ON DELIVERY, £ 
Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 3 
Super ditto.......eseee er erececcccccccccccccoces from 2 
Best superfine Drees Coat.... oven 8 
Super ditto. . ...seeee 2 
Superfine Dress " 1 
Super ditto. ......s005 1 
Superfine Dress Vest ..-..eeescseeee 
Super ditto..... eoccccres oe eeeeeseeees 
Llatma and Beaver Paletots ........+. . 

Suit of Livery... ...cccccsecoece Ccccccccccccceccs 
GENTLEMEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, 

Clerieal and Professional Robes made to Order, 
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Pustian Jackets 2... ccccccscce coves 
Good ditto Trousers ......eeee08 
Ditto ditto Vests... ° 

Ditto ditto Coats. . 
Doeskin Trousers. 
Black C'oth Vests... 
Ditto Dress Coats .. 
Ditto Frock Coats 


Silk Vests and other Fancy Goods in like proportion. 
WORKING MEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship, we pledge ourselves to com- 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 
ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES. 
Remember the Address, 
THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON, 
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BLAIR's GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILIS- 
The acknowledged efficacy of BLAIR’S GOUT al 
RHEUMATIC PILLS, by the continued series of Testi 
which have been sent to, and published by, the proprietor for 
nearly twenty years, has rendered this medicine the most popular 
of the present age; and, in corroboration of whieh, the following 
extract of a letter, written by John Molard Wheeler, 4 
Collector of Customs, Jamaica, having been h } 
brother, at Swindon, to Mr, Prout for publication will full 
confirm :=—= 

**I know you have never had occasion to take Blair’s Pills 
but let me emphatically tell you, in mercy to any friend wi 
may suffer from gout, rh ic gout, lumbago, sciatica, 
matism, or any branch of that widely-allied family, to reef 
mend their using them, In this country they are of I 
efficacy: not only am I personally aware of their powers, bat 
see my friends and acquaintances receiving unfailing 
from their use. I would not be without them on any accoutl, 
If taken in the early stage of disease, they dissipate italtogetheti 
if in a later, they alleviate pain, and effect a much speediet 
cure than by any other means within my knowledge.’ his 

Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London ; and, by 
appointment, by all respectable Medicine Venders 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 9d. per box. ae 

Ask for BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, and 
serve the name and address of “* Thomas Prout, =, 
London,” impressed upon the Government stamp affix 
box of the Genuine Medicine. 
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London: Printed by Ronxat Parmer (of No. , Chepstow-terrace, 
Parish of Kensington, Middlesex), at the Office of Robert 
Joseph Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the by 
Dunstan-in-the-West, in the City of London; and published is 
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Cxarron, junr. of and at the Publishing-office, No. 26, 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster Sar ' 
October 5, 1350, 
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